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EDITORIAL 


TURNING ON THE "TURN-OFFS" 


Inspite of the local control school districts enjoy and jealously 
guard, schools everywhere are incerdibly similar. From physical 
plant through curriculum, instruction and evaluation one would be 
hard pressed to find significant departures from the traditional 
type brought to mind whenever the topic of schools is discussed. 
There has beenconcern with schooling as evidenced by the innumer- 
able committees, commissions, movements and meetings. Why 
then, is there so much uniformity? A complete answer would have 
to include the great amount of inertia encountered by those seeking 
change in the schools. Schools are kept by those whose concern is 
just that--keeping school--not unlike "the show must go on" men- 
tality in show business. 

It may be that we need to examine more closely some of the be- 
havior of the school keepers for clues as to the methods, if not 
the madness, of perpetuating that for which so many have discord. 
Especially suspect, and needful of more attention, is the use or 
misuse of ideology and myth. Either or both are used as "turn- 
offs" to thwart change. They are invoked whenever a threat to the 
status quo is perceived by someone who has some power to reduce 
the threat. Below are three of the more popular "turn-offs" with 
comments that can serve to avert the preserving impact the "turn- 
offs" have. 

"The budget won't permit it," or "If we could only get it funded." 
By far the most frequently used "turn-off," these references to 
inelastic budgets or depleted funds have been heard for generations. 
But the vast amount of money that has been available and poured 
into special projects and resulting in little or no significant change 
puts the lie to the myth that "all we need is money." More money 
may be necessary to accomplish something new or different, but 
the inept use of it in the past should be proof enough that money 
itself will not do everything. Hearing this "turn-off" should alert 
one to the more serious malady of not wanting change, which is 
what it really means most of the time. 

"We have a unique situation here." There probably is no place or 
situation that isn't unique. The invoking of this "turn-off," though 
it may appeal to one's sense of worth, if not intrigue, should trigger 
some "turn-on" strategies, If a situation is unique that uniqueness 
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can mean several things. To avoid the effect of the "turn-off," 
the uniqueness can be interpreted as standing above the others, 
thereby providing even more justification for change. If defensive- 
ness can be converted to pride, however legitimately founded, some 
manipulation can occur. 

"You're young yet. When you've been here as long as Ihave. . ." 
This "turn-off" is co-opting at its finest. Avuncular administra- 
tors and senior staff use this frequently. Delicate footwork is 
needed to cultivate the egos of the older order to insure that new 
ideas will not be sabotaged by the tenured. Even if distasteful, 
the change proponent may have to temporarily adhere to some of 
the hypocrises of the system in order to be effective. 

It is important that we recognize "turn-offs" for what they 
are -- excuses given by educators in order to avoid or sidetrack ef- 
forts at change and innovation. If dealt with at the verbal level, 
and most of them can be, proponents of change can move more 
quickly toward their objectives. But "turn-offs" must be recog- 
nized and dealt with before anyone can effectively improve the in- 
stitutions we call schools. Otherwise, at best, schools will con- 
tinue to perpetuate the inadequacy of their own traditions. 


Michael Langenbach 
University of Oklahoma 
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SOME DILEMMAS OF UNIVERSITY PLANNING IN LATIN AMERICA 
James C. Carey 


Unfortunately, with only a few exceptions, Latin America has 
not had long-lived or particularly healthy networks of universities 
or university systems. Mexico, Peru, Argentina, and Colombia do 
have large universities which stand, as it were, robed in elaborate 
mantles of tradition. But on the other hand, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Paraguay and various others would not be considered well dressed. 
And the two universities of Panama remain young and scarcely 
clothed, since the older of the two was not founded until 1935. 
Planning, then, has necessarily had to develop in a very thin aca- 
demic atmosphere in such regions. The purpose of this brief paper 
is to call attention to some of the salient problems and conflicting 
ideas which face educational planners in much of Latin America. 
Due to the brevity of this article--and recognizing that an injustice 
is committed--the particularly unique characteristics of individual 
nations must receive scant attention as we focus upon the general 
enigmas and roadblocks. Universities in the United States have 
grown pretty much as did Topsy and until quite recently little seri- 
ous thought has been devoted to overall complexities of develop- 
ment planning. So, if planning for such has been rather pedestrian 
South of the Border, we are in no position to view their efforts as 
distinctly inferior to our own, 

Latin America, as much of the world, has come to recognize the 
great need to devote more thought to setting out long-range, di- 
rectional guide-lines for policy making so as to serve the following 
purposes: (1) Help establish educational goals and then establish a 
priority system for those goals; (2) Help meet society's require- 
ments for improvement of life, including the manpower needs of 
the economy; (3) Help in the preparation of effective leaders and 
citizens; (4) Help coordinate the educational processes so they will 
not continue largely as independent series of unconnected enter- 
prises carried on at different levels; (5) In short, try to improve 
the learning process at any and all stages with the ultimate aim of 
producing a better man. These broad concepts are much more 





James Carey specializes in Latin American History. He was 
trained at Wayne State University and Colorado University. Exten- 
sive teaching, administration, and educational consultation in Latin 
America preceded his present professorship at Kansas State Uni- 
versity in Manhattan. 
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readily stated, of course, than are the definite objectives for each 
specific one of them. 

Educational planning is a frustrating activity wherever it is 
undertaken. And it becomes especially agonizing in many areas of 
Latin America where society lacks homogeneity, and history has 
not had the continuity that it has had, for example, in the United 
States. We see this in Ecuador or Mexico where there are greater 
extremes in codes, creeds, and customs than exist even in these 
diverse United States of America. 


One of the first questions involving the realities of planning and 
power surfaces immediately. Many, but not all, educational plan- 
ners argue that they are reformers. If one considers planning to 
be reforming, then the planner is engaged in preparation for inter- 
ference with bureaucracy. And if the planners are not in a position 
to help generate their own sources of social power they are handi- 
capped indeveloping a belief in the future reality of whatever plans 
they can come up with. National politicos, university politicos, 
oligrarchic rectors, status-quo minded professors, student acti- 
vists, proponents of university autonomy (autonomia) are all in 
positions, if they wish, to vitiate the product regardless of how 
well researched and how well based and designed the plans may be. 
Excellent preparation may be done in diagnosis, trend analysis, 
system analysis and optimization, and inthe final plan formulation, 
but it will come to little if the centralized power of the state and 
the might of the military constitute the principal sources of 
strength behind the planners. It has been quite common for planners 
to find themselves playing dual roles as they perform their pro- 
fessional-technical expertise on one hand and attempt something 
of the part of the politician-diplomat at the same time. From 
the minister of education, across the administration, staff, and 
faculty to the beginning freshman, as many people as possible should 
be consulted in the planning processes. By bringing a large repre- 
sentation into the process there is the chance of creating a new 
vision, What a planning office, or a development office including 
this service, is established in a university and when it is able to 
raise widespread hope for reform, then amajor advance is possible. 

The poorer the nation the more critical become questions of this 
type: (1) How much can the nation afford for higher education? 
(2)Who shall be educated? (3) What kind of education? (4) How shall 
we educate? Latin America lacks adequate resources for develop- 
ing the needed universities. Added to this handicap is a rather rigid 
social system which has thrown up obstacles to needed societal 
adjustments. As one of the implications of pianning is that it will 
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introduce changes in order to improve on the past, planners will 
tinker, one way or another, with the power structure. From this 
we can see planning is a form of structural competition. 

In some respects the planner may be acting in the vague but im- 
portant realm of prompting the university to try to represent the 
nation's thought or at least fundamental aspects of it. In the uni- 
versity planning process there is usually significant dependence 
upon government agencies or upon other extra-university offices 
for manpower-need studies, and for projection figures of a varied 
sort. It appears that manpower planners have often rather mecha- 
nistically projected economic demand and educational supply along 
the lines of existing career images. In this way there has been 
little encouragement of new hybrid careers drawn from combina- 
tions of various of the older academic disciplines. Along with this 
there has been a tendency to place too much dependence upon the 
manpower approach. Latin America is not noted for orderly pro- 
cesses of data compiling, analysis, or recording, and planners often 
work without having the vital statistics. It is difficult to find 
exact answers for what would appear to be routine questions such 
as the number of schools or students in a province or district, or 
the number of secondary graduates in Panama or Paraguay for a 
given year. Mexican educational statistics, for example, have been 
described as baffling in their complexity and inconsistency, and the 
Ministry of Education in Ecuador, as in various countries, may 
have a policy of quasi-secrecy so that it is not easy to gain access 
to what statistical records there are. 

Many universities assert autonomia but can not function without 
the direct financial aid from the state or from interests outside 
the university community. The general idea of university "autono- 
my" is compatible with academic freedom. Especially is this so 
when the concept of academic freedom is tempered by the recogni- 
tion that the university is a public service and not merely an end in 
itself, This role becomes difficult to maintain, however, in regions 
where political action is such a great part of the daily thinking of 
businessmen, professionals, and most active citizens. National 
politics constitute the major extra curricular activity of students 
who have grown up with a skeptical or even decidedly negative idea 
of the state. It has not been rare in Latin America for some self- 
seeking individual to try to make perverse use of the university to 
maintain an oligarchic dictatorship in power or to try to install 
one. In that situation "autonomy" has often been a bulwark of 
freedom. If, however, "autonomy" ever becomes an excuse for 
fending off critical self- analysis of creative introspection then 
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the university is hardly a university. The military governments of 
Peru, Brazil, Argentina, and Panama are now (1971) contending that 
they are attempting to lead their peoples through disciplined re- 
forms of national revolution. Under this banner, higher education 
is being brought under the direct control of national governments. 

A philosophical question injects itself from time to time, into 
the margin of our thought. Education plans, whatever else they 
are or are not, hardly constitute blueprints from heaven sent down 
for the use of universities. Rather than that, the plans often turn 
out to be the results of many compromises. Even in the basic con- 
cept of the purpose of Latin American universities a compromise 
is usually involved between these two general notions: (1) Higher 
education should stress the learning processes in the search for 
truth; (2) Higher education should play adefinite role as a generator 
of ideas and preparer of persons to meet the particular develop- 
ment needs of specific nations. In the less developed nations where 
systems of values seem to be quite fixed, there often prevails the 
thinking of the patriotic-type fundamentalism with its symbols, 
personalities, and cliches of national needs and/or national poten- 
tialities, These two major goals, search for truth and national 
development needs, are not mutually exclusive, although the latter 
usually carries a more limiting perspective. 

University reform measures for Bolivia, Cuba, Panama, Peru, 
and Brazil, to name a few, are specifically designed to gear higher 
education into the programs set for the nation at large. In this 
way, planning is often tied in with larger outlines for enforced 
"modernization." Obviously a danger with this is that education 
cannot work properly when it becomes a handmaiden of politicians, 
industrialists, farmers, soldiers, and such specific representa- 
tives of society. If there is an alert, effective planning office in 
the top echelons of national government this provides an oppor- 
tunity for mutual benefit when university planners and national 
planners cooperate. Where "development of the nation" is inter- 
preted to mean the preparation of free-thinking graduates so as to 
meet valid trend analysis manpower needs then "national develop- 
ment" and "search for truth" might be congruous. As for the 
present (1971) the military governments of Peru, Panama, and 


Brazil are attempting to reform higher education as part of their 
self-appointed assignment in super-bureaucracy. In order for uni- 
versity plans to be successful in these instances it will be neces- 
sary to overcome negative aspects of military heritages which exist 
in the particular nations. 
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Part of the battle of concepts in one academic area may appear 
to be nearly won, but implementation is not so far along. Although 
the idea of general education (in addition to professional subjects 
the includion of some basic general knowledge) has gained consider- 
able acceptance, there is still much argument about whether the 
general preparation should be part of the regular professional 
training or should be introduced earlier as part of the overall uni- 
versity work, This illustrates the problem of the facultad tradi- 
tion. The concept that it is the facultad (college or school of a 
university) per se which can maintain status and dignity for faculty 
and student rests on an old tradition at times quite futile as well 
as feudal in its operation. Obviously the department unit of organi- 
zation will not flourish in that situation. If the professional facul- 
tad concept is powerful, the integrated university scarcely exists, 
for it is little more than a loose association of those various 
groupings, Planners may plan for general education but if a facultad 
(say the engineering college) decides that a separate course of 
"Algebra for Engineers" taught in the college of engineering would 
be better than a general algebra course offered in the general uni- 
versity, then the battle is really not won. Closely related to the 
concept of facultad is the tendency to follow the traditional careers 
in law, medicine, and in earlier times in the church. That pattern 
resulted in low enrollment in science, engineering, agriculture, and 
professional training for administrative-managerial positions. Al- 
though this is changing there has been reluctance to set out on new 
careers built on combinations of several disciplines. Part of the 
broader problem is pointed up in the inadequacy of general university- 
wide services such as advisement, guidance, health, and this type 
of activity. The facultades have done little in these areas, and the 
university in general has not been in a position to achieve much 
either. 


A pressing question in planning is, "University education for how 
many?" With the prevalent financial limitations, the matter often 
narrows down to one of lowering the standards if the goal is to 
offer admission to a large number of those applying. University 
enrollment has boomed over the past ten or fifteen years. More 
students are coming up from the secondary levels and aspiring to 
continue their studies, It is significant that women are entering 
the ranks in ever increasing numbers. Accelerated new demands for 
access to universities necessitates the adoption of methods of 
selecting students. Conflicts of ideals soon follow. If a combina- 
tion of intelligence tests and secondary school records are the 
basis for determining admission then, for several reasons, the 
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lower socio-economic groups are apt to face a selection handicap. 
A decidedly uneven distribution of secondary schools is a fact which 
usually means that the higher socio-economic group of students 
have the advantage of available schools, as well as the benefit of 
the better teachers, and the better plants even inthe public schools. 
When it is noted that private schools (usually superior to the public 
ones) still turn out most of the secondary graduates in many or 
most areas of Latin America the discrepancy is made clear, Added 
to the problem also, one way or another, is the fact that the 
secondary level itself is highly selective and it becomes apparent 
that the lower income groups are at a decided disadvantage in the 
contest for university education. Another important factor to be 
considered is that of the financial demands of university life and 
cost of living over and above regular tuition and fees. How does 
one determine the criteria, then, for granting scholarships while 
knowing that local politics of some sort or another will also be 
entwined in this matter. 

It becomes apparent that a planner may compromise his plan be- 
cause the ideal plan may have much less chance of being imple- 
mented than does a more empirical plan. If, for example, an insti- 
tution is designed for operation by full-time faculty and full-time 
students the financial exigencies are apt to result inthe university 
being less democratic in the selection of students and faculty, less 
intellectually alive because some very competent people can not or 
will not participate. The higher the faculty salary scale and the 
more secure the tenure system the better the chance, it would 
appear, of attracting teachers away from part-time professional 
work elsewhere. As a rule, the lower the tuition is, and the greater 
the amount of grants-in-aid or scholarships there are, the better 
the chance of securing and accommodation full-time attendance of 
exceptionally capable students who are of limited economic means. 
But there is a catch in this also. When, as in most Latin American 
countries, less than eight or nine percent of an age cohort com- 
pletes secondary schooling the no-tuition or low-tuition university 
may be engaged primarily in providing free or low-cost education to 
the elite, So again, as in some of the other areas, the creation of 
what approaches a sound plan in theory may not result in a service 
to higher education. If a part-time teacher of biology is more 
effective (overall) than a full-time teacher, then the part-time 
faculty person may deserve the appointment over the full-time one 
especially if they cost the institution the same in financial outlay. 
To determine which is more effective is not a simple matter of 
course, Teaching, advising, committee work, participation in 
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faculty or general university affairs, guidance in a variety of ways, 
and other factors are to be considered. At the same time, however, 
in any long-range analysis one must confront the question, Will 
overall salary scales be improved as rapidly if the tradition of 
part-time faculty is continued when some professors accept ap- 
pointments as much or more for reasons of prestige as for eco- 
nomic return? 

Difficulties of locating competent faculty, either part-time or 
full-time, are pointed up in small nations and especially in the not- 
so-ordinary disciplines where university educational preparation is 
very limited. This difficulty is linked with another problem, the 
hardship the faculty have of keeping professionally alive under the 
circumstances where very few colleagues are found in the entire 
nation. If there is but one marine biologist, or one nuclear physi- 
cist, or only three colloid chemists in the entire country they are 
severely handicapped by the considerable degree of enforced pro- 
fessional isolation. Regular academic contact and exchange as well 
as attendance and participation at professional meetings is nearly 
impossible without ready funds for travel abroad. Also, should a 
university introduce a department for new disciplines or for highly 
specialized disciplines? A viable alternative is to encourage regional 
universities for Central America*, northern South America, or 
southern South America. But this alternative faces the obstacles 
which are always raised by matters of national pride. And when 
students leave home to study in larger universities of stronger 
nations there is always some risk of the "brain drain" net loss. 

Educational planning is not limited per se to only that which can 
be clearly measured. In the quest for goals, standards, norms, and 
values, the younger and weaker universities face a real problem in 
where to turn for help in establishing bases which will hopefully 
lead to the building of sound traditions. Modern Salamancas of the 
outside do not present the models that they once did, and yet the 
domestic products maynot appear as an attractive heritage either. 
Latino nationalisms of the twentieth century tend to discourage 
close examination of foreign patterns in these matters more than 
was the case when Harvard reflected on Oxford some 325 years ago. 


*A beginning has been made in Central America. The supreme au- 
thority of the Confederation of Central American Universities is 


its Higher Council, CSUCA, composed of the rectors of the five 
national universities. 
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The French-Spanish type of university often seems to be in compe- 
tition with the Anglo-American alternative. Quite possibly the only 
sufficiently attractive ivory tower will be that whichhas intrinsical 
roots in its own culture. Of course, we would expect that Latin 
American nations will insist on developing their own universities 
with their own unique ideals and traditions. It is apparent that 
planners and developers of Latin America will continue to strive 
for the creation of universities which will hopefully assert the 
worth and dignity of their own peoples--a task both difficult and 
noble. 

Universities, due to their complexities and importance, should 
not be expected to adopt an outside model, except possibly for 
some aspects of physical plant development. However, even in the 
case of building design it is important to have it blend in with the 
over-all tone of the institution reflecting the academic and admin- 
istrative goals. The graphic design of the campus and its basic 
parts should be harmonious with the educational goals, at least to 
the greatest practical degree. 

Sound educational traditions are built more in the terms of gen- 
erations and centuries than in terms of decades. The delineation 
of an organized and articulate program for anything so complex as 
a university becomes a most difficult task with many facets. In 
the United States many of us fail to note the great advantages 
which have accrued to us asthe result of adiverse, complex system 
of many universities, some of which enjoy old and rich traditions. 
It is difficult to begin to estimate the degree of enrichment that a 
single United States university enjoys by merely having the fortune 
to be in contact with a diverse pattern of universities whereby the 
general environment itself helps create some enrichment for all 
such institutions. Surely something of our liberty itself is in debt 
to that diversity of higher education. Where such a diverse system 
is lacking there tends to be a floundering around in the search for 
goals, standards, norms, and values. 

These are but a few of the problems of university planning en- 
countered South of the Border. We have not touched on the ques- 
tions which ensue from the absence of active campus life, the 
problems of students who try to attend classes at night after a 
full day of labor in the shop or office, the travails of the many 
students who find it necessary to spend eight or ten years to com- 
plete abasic degree, the difficulties involved in shifting the stress 
from theoretical teaching to more practical approaches, the reluc- 
tance of professors to formally adopt solid textbooks, the question 
of emphasis on research and writing as well as on teaching, and 
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other such basic problems. We have scarcely treated the matter 
of "What kind of education?" And part of the implications here in 
that question are different from those in the United States. Anglos 
have been more oriented toward natural science and mechanical arts 
while the Latino traditions have long emphasized the traditional 
areas of humanities. We have, however, indicated enough general 
problems to demonstrate why some educational planners believe 
that a sure way to impede real progress is to hold up only autopian 
conception of the university. In the endeavors of charting paths 
for higher education there are no shortcuts to be substituted for 
long and at times tortuous hard work. 

What if anything is the sum of this? Very little has emerged in 
a clear light. The references to the problems mentioned above 
point up the manifold need for planned reform in universities. At 
the same time the difficulties encountered in merely trying to 
suggest some principles for establishing beginning guidelines has 
demonstrated the immensity of the task, especially in areas where 
extended planning activities place great pressure upon budgets. All 
this is high - lighted against a backdrop of a high degree of urgency 
which is increasingly manifesting itself. If universities do not 
enter into planning in a more effective manner they will only invite 
interference from outside the academic community. There are 
state agencies in various nations insisting that they can achieve 
enforced modernization. History teaches us that this might be a 
costly error. 


MYTH AND EDUCATION 
Stanley D. Ivie 


Modern scholarship has found the concept of myth to be a very 
useful construct for unifying the diverse segments of comparative 
study. Anthropologists such as Frazer, theologians such as Tillich, 
and sociologists such as Sorel have all used the concept of myth to 
unify the scattered facts of their respective disciplines. However, 
in the use of myth as a unifying construct, educators have lagged 
far behind the rest of the academic community. They have failed 
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to apply the concept of myth tothe comparative study of education. 
Yet, if the concept of myth has proven itself so useful in other 
academic areas, there is no logical reason why it cannot also be 
applied to the comparative analysis of different educational sys- 
tems. 

The following article, therefore, is an attempt to develop a 
theory of myth and to show how that theory is useful for inter- 
preting the prewar educational experiences of Japan and West Ger- 
many. But before this can be done, a fundamental question must 
be raised: what is a myth? 

In order to answer this question, it is first necessary to develop 
a theory of truth, but before this can be done, there must be 
agreement upon one logical first premise. That premise is this: 
there is a logical dichotomy between the mythical and the true. 
What is mythical, in other words, is not true; and likewise, what 
is true is not mythical. If this logical premise is granted, then the 
problem becomes one of examining alternative views of truth, and 
in this respect there are two major alternatives. The first alter- 
native asserts that truth is cosmocentric and absolute, and the 
second one holds that it is homocentric and relative. 

Historically, western philosophy has ascribed to the first view 
of truth. It has accepted the philosophical assumption that truth 
is cosmocentric and absolute. This view assumes that truth is 
extrinsic to man. Truth, in other words, is held to be fixed and 
eternal, and it remains what it is irrespective of how man thinks 
about, it. Thus, if man wishes to have truth, he must discover 
what is really the case with the world. From this point of view, it 
follows that an idea is true if it corresponds to an external reality; 
and likewise, an idea is false or mythical if it doés not. The episte- 
mological assumption here, of course, is that there should be a 
referent in reality for every idea that exists in the human mind; 
for without a referent to confirm its validity, an idea runs the 
risk of being a social myth. 

If truth is assumed to be cosmocentric and absolute, then it 
follows that those ideas which do not have a referent in reality 
are mythical. Thus, for example, the belief in the divinity of an 
emperor (Japan) and the doctrines of a master race (Germany) are 
both social myths because they do not correspond to the facts as 
we find them in the real world; and if this is the case, then the 
divinity of an emperor is a myth because no man is divine, and 
racial superiority is a myth because there is no "master race," 

If, on the other hand, truth is assumed to be homocentric and 
relative, then it follows that those ideas which do not agree with 
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the philosophical presupposition of their intellectual age are mythi- 
cal. Thus the belief in the divinity of an emperor and the doctrine 
of a master race are both social myths because they do not cohere 
to the philosophical presuppositions that are commonly accepted by 
the twentieth century's intellectual climate of opinion; and if this 
is the case, then emperor worship is a myth because the philosophi- 
cal presuppositions of our age do not allow for the existence of a 
god-man, and the "master race" is a myth because our philosophical 
assumptions about race--if, indeed, there is such a thing as race-- 
allow no room for racial superiority. 

Emperor worship and racial superiority are both social myths; 
and irrespective of the theory of truth which is used to explain the 
reason why, they both share something in common: their functions. 
Social myths, in other words, are universal features of culture; and 
because they are, their functions are everywhere the same. But 
what functions do they perform? In simple terms, social myths 
perform five primary functions: identification, solidification, 
motivation, sanctification, and ideological. 

Social myths perform five primary functions. Well and good. 
However, before analyzing each of these functions in the context 
of the prewar educational histories of Japan and Germany (which 
forms the organizational structure of the rest of this article) 
there is a need to say a few words about the interrelationships 
between myth and education. 

One universal purpose of education is to convey the social myths 
of its culture, and in so doing it contributes to maintaining the 
identity, solidarity, motivation, sanctity, and ideology of the 
society it serves. In transmitting social myths, however, educa- 
ti > not exempt from their influence; indeed, it is shaped by 
theri as well. Hence all the aspects of education-- its structure 
and its function, its content and its method, and its administration 
and its teachers -- are affected by the social myths that dominate 
the thought of its culture. 

Social myths provide society with acollective identity; they place 
a common psychological stamp on society's members; they mark 
them out as something special, as men apart from other men, 
Social myths furnish a focal point of identity for the mass mind, a 
common label of distinction, a shared sense of belonging. Thus 
social myths mold men into members of discrete societies, into 
groups that stand in opposition to other groups. As a member of a 
specific society, man learns whom to love and whom to hate. He 
learns how to feel about being a Japanese Shintoist or a German 
Nazi. 
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At the time of the Second World War, Japan's mythology asserted 
that the emperor was a direct descendant of the Sun Goddess. He 
was, so to speak, closer to heaven than he was to earth, and it was 
commonly believed that he held divine and mystical powers. In addi- 
tion, the Japanese people believed their nation had been created by 
divine will. The Japanese were, in other words, divine children, the 
"chosen people." This belief in the divinity of the Japanese people 
contributed to Japan's sense of national identity--a nation set apart 
from other nations--a nation with a special mission in the world-- 
a mission of creating Greater East Asia. The belief in creating a 
Greater East Asia, in turn, was communicated in Japanese schools, 
for they accepted and taught the myth of national superiority. 1 

German's mythology, like Japan's, supplied it with a distinct 
sense of national identity. This mythology was centered around the 
Nazi doctrine of racial superiority. For according to Nazi thought, 
evolution had given rise to superior and inferior races; and because 
it had, the stronger raceshad amoral right to dominate the weaker 
ones, Nature's greatest achievement, of course, was the creation 
of a master race--the Aryan. The "Aryan race" was deemed to 
have acquired a monopoly on creativity. It was the race that had 
carried forward the torch of civilization and without this race man- 
kind would degenerate into barbarism. The antithesis of the Aryan 
was the Jew. The "Jewish race" was held to be irreparably corrupt; 
and because it was, it had to be eliminated. Thus intermarriage 
with Jews was deemed tobe a betrayal of Germany's racial heritage-- 
a heritage that was treated as sacred doctrine in Germany's 
schools. 2 

Social myths provide society with an element of solidarity; they 
help cement it together. But how is this accomplished? According 
to Radcliff-Brown (a former University of Chicago anthropologist), 
what really holds a society together is a commonly shared system 
of sentiments toward certain basic values.3 What Radcliff-Brown 
means by this, of course, is that men have positive and negative 
ways of feeling about their values, and these common feelings tend 
to weld society together--forging it into an organic bond. In short, 
society is held together by its feelings about its basic values. But 
that is only half of the answer to our question: how is social solidi- 
fication accomplished? The other half of the answer lies in the 
recognition of the fact that society's basic values are mythical 
because they are ideal--ends that are never to be realized--and 
ideal because they are mythical (a tautology, but then myths are 
non-logical). Consequently, the mythical ideals of emperor worship 
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and racial superiority each, within the context of its respective 
society, served the function of social solidification. 

In 1890 The Emperor Meiji issued his famous Imperial Rescript 
on Education. This Rescript not only gave formal recognition to 
Japan's basic values--the cement that solidifies society-- but it 
established a norm for education as well. The Rescript stated the 
objectives of Japanese education in Shinto- Confucian terms. In 
short, Japanese education was to promote the values of loyalty, 
filial piety, and obediance to superiors, The Rescript tied together 
religion, patriotism, and the family system; it also stressed self- 
sacrifice to the nation-state. Thus the Rescript served as a 
national catechism --a catechism that provided Japanese society 
with a common set of values--a set of values that were part and 
parcel to Japanese education. 4 

Just as Japan had its Rescript on Education, so Germany had its 
sacred document as well, MEIN KAMPF. Consequently, when Hitler 
came to power, schools and universities were quickly Nazified. 
Textbook and curricula were changed to conform to the principles 
of MEIN KAMPF, the educator's bible. Thus the schools became an 
instrument to convey Nazi values--the values of courage, discipline, 
devotion to duty, and loyalty to the nation's "Fuhrer." These 
values, inturn, performed the social function of solidifying society. 
Although Nazi values unified German society, nevertheless, the 
Nazification of German education had a catastrophic effect on its 
quality. Schools were let out for Nazi parades and festivals, and 
academic standards declined. After six years of Nazi rule, uni- 
versity enrollments at the institutes of technology declined even 
further. However, this decline in the quality of education was no 
real problem for a nation that placed its faith in physical disci- 
pline. 5 

Social myths provide society with the necessary impetus for col- 
lective action. They are the force that moves society along. Why 
is this the case? According to Vilfreto Pareto, men are funda- 
mentally non-rational creatures -- creatures who are moved to act 
by an appeal to their emotions. True, men invent rational explana- 
tions to justify their behavior, but these rational explanations al- 
ways come after the fact -- the fact of non-rational action. Thus 
mass action does not emanate from the intellect; rather, it stems 
from unconscious emotional forces. Consequently, given the non- 
rational nature of man, asocial doctrine, if it is to have any social 
utility, must take the form of a myth. For myths stimulate man's 
sentiments; they appeal to his non-rational nature; they move him 
to action.6 Thus, from the point of view of social action, the 
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doctrines of emperor worship and racial superiority were very use- 
ful social myths. 

Japan's mythology performed the social function of collective 
motivation -- a motivation that proved to be very useful during the 
Second World War. The epitome of this motivation was the "Kami- 
kaze" pilot who was willing to sacrifice himself for his Emperor. 
The "Kamikaze" phenomenon, of course, was no mere accident of 
history; indeed, it was the social result of years of careful condi- 
tioning--conditioning that was carried out in Japanese schools. The 
conditioning of Japanese children to accept the mythology of the 
nation became the central responsibility of the morals course. The 
morals course, however, was not the only place where mythology 
was to be found, for Japan's social myths permeated the entire 
curriculum and provided the rationale for interpreting all subjects. 
Hence, in accordance with this mythology, the study of history was 
aimed at making students aware of Japan's historical mission, and 
geography was to give them a vision of Greater East Asia. In a like 
fashion, the study of Japanese literature was intended to cultivate 
a nationalistic spirit, and music was to convey the ideals of loyalty 
and patriotism. Finally, physical education was to give the stu- 
dents strong and healthy bodies so they could be of service to their 
nation, 7 

In Germany, Nazi mythology also provided the function of collec- 
tive motivation. It brought Germany a series of early victories 
(the plebiscites of Austria and Czechoslovakia, for example) in its 
push for world domination. But to rule the world requires armies-- 
armies with strong, healthy bodies. Consequently, physical train- 
ing came to occupy acentral place inGermany's educational system. 
For according to Hitler, education was not to be confined to stuffy 
classrooms; rather, it was to further a Spartan ideal, to build an 
Aryan body. Besides physical education, every young man was to 
have political and military training. Much of this military training, 
in turn, was organized around the Hitler youth movement. Thus, 
from the ages of six to eighteen, German youth--girls as well as 
boys -- were organized into various cadres. These cadres were 
modeled along para- military lines, and they offered systematic 
training in sports, Nazi ideology, and the arts of soldiering. The 
climax of education, therefore, was not to be reached in the uni- 
versity, but it was to be achieved in compulsory labor and military 
service, 8 

Social myths offer a sanctification of the sources of power in 
society. They justify the structure of authority in society's insti- 
tutions, The usefulness of myths to sustain the authority pattern 
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of society's institutions has long been recognized. Plato, for 
example, in his doctrine of the "noble lie," grasped the utility of 
myth in sanctifying the class structure of society. Plato, however, 
has not been the only social observer to point out the utility of 
myth. Georges Sorel, a French sociologist, has analyzed the use of 
myth as a legitimatizing agent for political power. Now, according 
to Sorel, the elite of society (and every society is run by its elite) 
creates amyth to justify its possession of political power--a myth 
that is communicated to the masses through the devices of affir- 
mation, repetition, and contagion. 9 These devices, in turn, are 
readily applicable to the realm of education. They are psychological 
tools that are used by the elite to implant in the minds of the 
young the mythology of the nation. Consequently, the social myth 
of a society sanctifies its pattern of authority -- be it the will of 
the "sun of heaven" or the will of the "master race"--and this 
sanctification of power is conveyed in the classrooms. 

In traditional Japanese society the sanctifying function of myth 
was related tothe patriarchal family, amajor social configuration. 
Within the Japanese family, father always knew best; and if father 
was always right, then, in a like fashion, so was the Emperor, for 
he stood as the father tohis people. The Emperor-subject relation- 
ship, in other words, was a logical extension of the parent-child 
relationship; and because it was, the good family member was also 
loyal to his Emperor. This system of relationships, in turn, was 
reflected in Japanese education, which taught loyalty to both these 
institutions, Thus, through the use of religious rituals, Japanese 
education taught the divinity of the Emperor, and it prepared 
Japanese students to stand in "awe" before the paternal order of 
things, 10 

In Germany the sanctifying power of myth was used to justify 
the creation of a new elite, an elite that was to rule Germany, if 
indeed, not the world. To cultivate this elite, the Third Reich, like 
Plato's Republic, turned to education. In order to select their 
elite, the Nazis established three types of schools. The first type 
was the Adolf Hitler school, which was under the control of the 
Hitler Youth movement. The Adolf Hitler school picked from the 
youth movement the most promising twelve-year-olds, and it gave 
them six years of intensive training. The second type of school 
was the Political Institute, which was under the supervision of the 
S.S. The Political Institute aimed at the cultivation of a military 
spirit, and it emphasized the values of courage, duty, and sim- 
plicity. At the top of the educational pyramid, however, was the 
third type of school -- the Order Castle, which trained the elite of 
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the Nazi elite. This knightly order was based on the principle of 
absolute obedience to the "Fuhrer," and it paid special attention 
to the conquest of Eastern lands, Thus, through the careful selec- 
tion of a disciplined elite, the Nazi party sought to maintain its 
monopoly on political power, 11 

Social myths satisfy an intellectual (or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say quasi-intellectual) function. Social myths, in other 
words, answer the intellectual needs of the mass mind. They 
provide a pattern of thought for the common man--a pattern of 
thought that is embodied in trite cliches, time-worn metaphors, 
and mytho-poetic language.12 Although the language of myth tends 
to defy rational analysis, nevertheless, it does serve a useful 
social function, The language of myth poses and answers the big 
questions in life: the questions of human nature, the cosmos, and 
the meaning of existence. Myths explain man's place in the world; 
they give him a reason for being. Hence, just as myths shape 
society's pattern of thought, so they find their way into society's 
education; for education programs the minds of children with 
society's mythology. 

At the core of Japan's ideology was the Imperial Rescript on Edu- 
cation (a document that has already been mentioned). Then, at the 
time of the Second World War, two additional documents helped to 
spell out Japan's ideological faith. The first of these documents 
appeared in 1927; it was known as "The Basic Principles of National 
Polity." This document set forth the divine origin of Japan, and it 
made the ideology of Emperor worship the core of Japan's educa- 
tional philosophy. "The Basic Principles of National Polity" pro- 
vided an intellectual mold for the minds of Japan's youth, and it 
stressed the importance of spiritual and moral values. The other 
document, "The Way of the Subject," appeared in 1942. It was a 
text that emphasized the values of loyalty and filial piety. This 
document justified Japan's military aggression abroad, and it laid 
down the subject's proper role at home--the role of service to the 
state. Thus, through the use of these three documents, Japanese 
education was able to implant a common ideology into the minds of 
its youth, 13 

According to Nazi ideology, the state was a divine institution. 
Hence, by serving the state, the German citizen was also serving 
God. Nazi ideology asserted that the good of the individual was 
inseparable from the good of the nation-state, Thus in order to 
realize himself, the individual had to become identified with an end 
that was greater than himself, the "National Will." This sense of 
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"National Will," in turn, was seen as a religious mission: to sepa- 
rate the "Aryan race" from all other races. 14 To carry out this 
mission, German youth had tobe carefully schooled in the doctrines 
of "race science." The doctrines of "race science" not only influ- 
enced the teaching of history, where the German people exalted as 
the "master race," but they filtered over into the teaching of 
science as well, for science was held to be the by- product of race 
and blood as surely as was history. Nazi ideology, therefore, be- 
came the focal point of German education, and German schools 
conveyed this ideology to the youth of the nation. 15 

In sum, from an application of the concept of myth to the pre- 
war histories of Japan and West Germany, educators can begin to 
see the powerful influence of myth on society and society's educa- 
tion. Also, by using the construct of myth, educators are supplied 
with a theoretical framework for interpreting the meaning of an 
educational system. For an educational system is a specialized 
institution of culture -- an institution whose aim is to enculturate 
the young--an institution whose goal is to convey the mythology of 
its culture to each new generation--an institution whose central 
purpose is to preserve the identity, solidarity, motivation, sanc- 
tity, and ideological functions of the society it serves. 
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AN EXPLANATION AND CRITIQUE OF THE WEBER 
THESIS-- THE PROTESTANT ETHIC AND THE 
RISE OF CAPITALISM 


Karl Jost 


Will Herberg's thesis in Protestant Catholic and Jew is that if 
we are members of any of the above religions we are finally mem- 
bers of denominations inside an overwhelming folk religion called 
Americanism. One of the salient points of traditional Americanism 
is a devotion to Democratic capitalism and the work ethic. This 
rare unanimity ina folk religion or national culture has done much 
toward keeping religious conflict within tolerable bounds in the 
United States. 

As this unanimity toward Democratic capital and the work ethic 
comes under attack it is appropriate to analyze Weber's thesis on 
Protestantism and the rise of capitalism to review the theory that 
underpins much of our national psychology. 

I feel that any serious discussion of the Weber thesis must be 
introduced by a brief historical look at both Geneva and Calvin, if 
for no other reason than to try to see why this alleged capitalistic 
phenomenon took place in that location and with that individual. 
This lack of historical consideration was explored by Richard Means 
in the January, 1965 issue of the JOURNAL OF RELIGION in which 
he complains that the sociologists have by and large looked at the 
Weber thesis as Received Doctrine, while the major criticisms 
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have come from historians. This trend may be due to the fact that 
the thesis is an historical theory of the social role of Protestant- 
ism and lends itself to historical analysis while the sociologist 
uses the theory as an assumption for which there is an historical 
agreement. 

Geneva in the early 1500's found itself under the dual rule of the 
Bishop of Geneva and the Duke of Savoy, a Hapsburg prince. 
Geneva was a chartered collective baronage and therefore a semi- 
independent town. In 1525 the Duke of Savoy tried to bring the 
city under his complete control, moving in at the invitation of the 
Bishop who had declared the city under rebellion after their au- 
thority had been circumscribed by the formation of a burgher coun- 
cil. This council, numbering 200 men, had picked a smaller group 
of 25 men who held the actual power in Geneva. The clergy sup- 
ported the Duke in the struggle; in retaliation, Geneva declared for 
the Reformed faith. In 1536, two months before the arrival of 
Calvin, as Herbert Foster brings out in his article "Geneva Before 
Calvin," William Farel was the doctrinal leader who saw in Calvin 
the organizational ability needed to forma church. Calvin did not 
have a free organizational hand, since a foreigner was not trusted 
so soon after independence, and power was effectively wielded by 
the Burgher Council. 

As the name burgher implies, Geneva was a commercial, inde- 
pendent city which had had both a religious anda middleclass revolt. 
Although business and political independence had been organized, 
there was no precedent for religious toleration. Blue Law prac- 
tices and moral supervision of the people had been instituted prior 
to Calvin's arrival. Calvin has been called the great ecclesiastical 
statesman, and several reasons can be isolated which may explain 
historically why his movement became international from its small 
base in Geneva. His INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
had atremendous effect on the people. It ran through a new edition 
every ten weeks for 110 years, and this was in the early days of 
printing. It contained much influence from Christian humanism, 
his legal training which gave the work a legalistic cast. St. Augus- 
tine's predestination, and the ideas of Luther. Second, in addition 
to the INSTITUTES, he wrote many excellent tracts in Latin and 
French to guide the people. Third, the Congregational principle of 
church government appealed to middle class democracy. This may 
be invalid, as the French Revolution can also claim democratic be- 
ginnings. Fourth, the people had the right to resist constitutional 
authority if it went against church doctrine. Fifth, the economic 
and social philosophy is in line with middle class interests. Sixth, 
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a high morality gave the movement integrity. Seventh, their school 
system and missionary activity was tremendously well organized, 
as Robert Kingdon brings out inhis book GENEVA AND THE COMING 
OF THE WARS OF RELIGION IN FRANCE, Finally, the moral cer- 
tainty of God being on their side gave staying power to the group. 

It is the interaction of these elements plus capitalism that is 
the basis of Weber's thesis. Where does the cause and effect lie? 
Did Calvin influence Geneva or vice versa, or is religion an inde- 
pendent variable affecting both of them? These questions also 
form the basis of the major criticisms of Weber. I believe the 
central purpose of Weber's exploration is built around the postulate 
that moral ideas of religious origin give special impetus to eco- 
nomic development. This is in direct opposition to Marx, who 
states that the economic phase of coexistence determines moral 
and religious ideas. For Weber these particular moral ideas of 
religious origin were born of Calvinism, and the resulting economic 
development is modern capitalism. By capitalism Weber means an 
economic manifestation that had been in existence for centuries in 
many areas of the world which generally was bound by one of three 
limitations: first, the lack of the use of money capital on a per- 
manent basis to make more money; second, lack of organization 
according to strict accounting procedures; third, and most impor- 
tant for the West, lack of a particular ethos that could free it 
from traditionalism. Ethos is explained for the capitalist as 
rational bookkeeping, plus the desire to make as much money as 
possible for the sake of making money. All of the above aspects of 
the ethos may be found in traditional capitalism except for the 
desire to concentrate one's total effort toward making money. For 
the laborer, the ethos is traditional if the worker receives a wage 
increase and is content to work fewer hours to obtain the same 
amount of money. Weber sees a willing increase of worker produc- 
tion and motivation as due to the religious dogma of Calvinism 
that was translated into a ceaseless struggle which is the ethos 
sustaining the worker as well as the now vigorous, overseeing, 
demanding employer. It is pointed out that the idea became so 
self-sustaining that in the Germany of Weber's time, the early 
Twentieth Century, the results continued without visible religious 
causes. Also qualifying his definition of capitalism is the concept 
of aformally free laborer who operates as an independent entity in 
relation to an employer and who operates at a central location out- 
side the home designed specifically for work. This is a very limited 
definition of capitalism. It includes not only profit making but 
also bureaucratic organization of business. This definition is 
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limited to the extent that Henri See states that the limitations 
prove the thesis. 

All the concepts of capitalism which a modern student possesses 
were in existence prior to 1536 except the ethos, and for Weber it 
was Calvinistic doctrine which supplied the ethos that effectively 
brought the ideals and morality of the monastery into the world. 
There was no longer a moral duality between the monastery and the 
world in regard to moral living. Predestination should logically 
lead to lethargy, yet it manifested almost ceaseless activity. This 
for Weber points to the great question of all non- sacramental 
religion: "How can I be sure Iam saved?" Two answers emerged, 
the one based on the inner consciousness of the individual that the 
power of God was in him, this being the aspect that Calvin empha- 
sized, the second based on the assurance that the power of God is 
working through the individual and that this is manifested by the 
ability to consistently perform good works. It is in this second 
point that the difference between the Protestantism of Calvin and 
Luther emerges. It is also in this second point that Weber finds 
the beginning of the psychology that proves his thesis. The emo- 
tionalism of Lutheranism which led to the ideal of a mystical union 
with God, and thus finds reassurance, was alien to the Calvinists, 
and their assurance of salvation came to be based on the outward, 
sensible signs of a pious life, two attitudes which later combined 
in Pietism. Certitude for the Calvinist comes from action, not 
feelings. Works therefore are not the means of salvation, as they 
are for the Catholic, but the means of reassurance, and full re- 
assurance did not come except through preserverance. The whole 
point of Weber's thesis is to show that this temper, this idealistic, 
transcendental concept of assurance in ceaseless effort, must be 
reckoned with if the psychology of capitalism is to be explained. 
Protestantism then is the important independent variable that 
supplied the ethos for capitalism. It did not cause or invent 
capitalism--if anything, Weber is saying it increased its intensity 
when the two concepts came in contact. 

Weber has now established his cause and effect, but this merely 
identifies the beginning of a problem that manifests itself today 
in the Amish communities of America. A young ex-Amish friend of 
mine identified their central problem as owning a farm that netted 
$12,000 a year while hooks and eyes are fifty cents ahundred. What 
do you do with it all? It was this problem that Weber sought to 
answer by relying rather heavily on Richard Baxter's SAINTS EVER- 
LASTING REST and CHRISTIAN DIRECTORY. In these works wealth 
is morally suspect and a great danger although Calvin saw little 
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danger in wealth and even saw it as an enhancement of the prestige 
of the clergy. Wealth is only suspect and is not evil in itself. It 
becomes evil when a man ceases his total effort in order to enjoy 
his wealth, for labor is for the glory of God. A slight tinge of the 
scholastic attitude has been attached to wealth, but not to compe- 
tition or work. Weber sees a linear evolution here from Calvin's 
approval of the use of wealth to Baxter's "Sloth destroys the state 
of grace" to Franklin's "Time is money." In Franklin I see a very 
important element of the American folk religion. Baxter goes on 
to say that if you can make more profit at another trade it isa 
duty to change trades, This thinking led to increased production 
and also limited consumption, which vastly increased capital. What 
does one do with it? Wealth is going to secularize the worldly 
monastery. "Give it back to God" as John Wesley said, by charity 
and missionary work, The unequal distribution of wealth is a special 
dispensation of divine providence, especially if one is on top. Weber 
concludes that the Puritan wanted to work in acalling, while modern 
Western man is forced into it. Religious asceticism is gone but 
modern capitalism, resting on mechanical foundations, needs its 
support no longer. 

Although capitalism was defined in the greatest detail, Weber's 
concept of religion isnot stated in definition form. Firth describes 
Weber as seeing aconstant social-religious adjustment with society 
willing to make intellectual sacrifices to religion for the emotional 
satisfaction religion offers. Weber sees religion through his pri- 
mary interest as a source of the dynamics of social change and not 
as areinforcement of the stability of societies as Talcutt Parsons 
views it. Weber definitely held that different concepts of salva- 
tion have different consequences for human action. Yinger states 
that Weber saw the immanent development of a religion as largely 
the result of prophecy, which is the religious aspect of the de- 
struction of traditionalism carried on under the claim of charis- 
matic authority. This break comes in the result of a religious 
interest in interpreting the meaning of the world. To combine 
this combination of functions and structure into a definition is 
most difficult but Ifeel that Parson's view can be applied to Weber. 
Religion is all forms of supernaturalism except a ritualistic means 
to an empirical end. In short, everything but magic. 

The effect of Max Weber's thesis of Protestantism and the rise 
of capitalism on the academic community can be somewhat gauged 
by the sheer number of critics he has attracted, and there is in- 
deed room for criticism. Weber was greatly influenced by Hegel, 
who saw social life as influenced by the imminent self-development 
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of a "Geist" (a body of ideals which determines man's interest) 
which in turn produces new developments. Accepting this influence 
forced Weber to come to grips with Marx's idea that ideals are 
rationalizations of more basic causes, particularly economic ones. 
Marx's direction of causation is directly opposite to Hegel's. In 
coping with this dilemma, Weber attempted to show that Marx was 
not entirely right nor was Hegel entirely wrong. Weber argued that 
a Geist is associated with capitalism that can be known by the lin- 
guistic expressions of the people who live under it. Nations most 
involved with capitalism were Protestant in religion. Here the 
facts suggested the thesis, but the facts of proof are not over- 
whelming. D.C. McClelland tried to prove the thesis statistically 
by investigating economic attitudes in twelve Protestant and thir- 
teen Catholic countries and ran into many variables such as natural 
resources, geography, climate, etc., which complicated the results. 
A knowledgeable Marxist could accuse Weber of narrowing his defi- 
nitions to prove a thesis favorable to Hegel. Ernst Troeltsch in 
THE ECONOMIC ETHIC OF CALVINISM supports Weber's theory 
that two variables, capitalism and Calvinism, met in Geneva and 
combined into a new and different force. Geneva, a small geographic 
entity surrounded by hostile and rival neighbors, was most narrow 
and provincial in its capitalism, but it was precisely in this form 
that Calvin found capitalism acceptable as a calling which suited 
the existing conditions of the city. It was because the economic 
conditions of Geneva were so bourgeois and on such a small scale 
that capitalism was able to steal into the Calvinist ethic while 
being rejected by both Catholicism and Lutheranism. 

Werner Sombart agrees with Weber that capitalism can be traced 
to religious causes, but those causes lie inCatholicism rather than 
Protestantism. Sombart argues that the system of international 


taxation of the Papacy combined with an alliance with great Catholic 
banking houses such as De Medici and Fugger gave impetus to capi- 
talistic development. This is a most cogent argument since in a 
very real sense Jacob Fugger helped start the Reformation with his 
resources. As Roland Bainton points out in his life of Luther en- 
titled HERE I STAND, the elector Albert of Brandenburg was 
selling indulgences to raise money to pay Fugger for a loan with 
which to purchase the archbishopric of Mainz and Magdeburg from 
the Pope. Mainz was an electoral See for the Holy Roman Empire, 
Albert was friendly to the Pope, and elections were near at hand. 
The building of St. Peter's Basilica was not the major reason for 
selling indulgences. We all know what changes took place in history 
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when Luther posted the 95 Theses against this. He did not know of 
the deal which had been made. 

Weber answers Sombart by saying that Jacob Fugger was express- 
ing acommercial daring and a personal inclination which was morally 
neutral, while Benjamin Franklin for one, was exposing an ethically 
colored maxim for the conduct of life. The ethos was lacking for 
Fugger. Sombart points out further that the rationalism of Thomas 
Aquinas gave rise to the order and symmetry necessary for busi- 
ness life, for which St. Antonio of Florence provided an ethic with 
his statements that "An idler commits sin and wastes time that is 
precious."' Commercial honesty, which also forms a good part of 
the capitalist's spirit, was also advocated by the schoolmen. The 
church was not concerned with the accumulation of wealth but was 
concerned with the trans - valuation that our society had undergone 
and of which Richard Baxter expressed such great fear of in his 
writings. I feel that Sombart's defense becomes mitigated when he 
points out that the Church permitted interest and lending of sur- 
plus capital only if the capitalist took part in the enterprise and 
assumed the risk of loss as well as profit. It can be debated that 
this system, a double standard notwithstanding, could have evolved 
into the free wheeling capitalism that Weber feels came from the 
Calvinist ethic. The risk of loss factor could curtail an easily 
obtainable system of credit since bank deposits could not yield 
interest nor could craftsmen be lent money at a fixed rate. Weber 
claims that Sombart is concerned with a needs economy (tradi- 
tionalism) and lacks the vibrancy of his definition of an acquisitive 
economy. However, Weber does assume a lot in his analysis of 
Jacob Fugger's drive for gain. Sombart's parting shot was that 
Puritanism did not lead to corporation capitalism as Weber sees 
it, but that shop keeping was the highest level it could achieve, 
This could be true if you see in Calvinism the beginnings of an al- 
most Grecian individualism, especially among the English. 

R.H. Tawney points out that the Reformation and counter Refor- 
mation were essentially backward looking. Luther wanted to re—- 
store second century Christianity and the Jesuits wanted to restore 
Catholicism to the power position it enjoyed under Innocent III. Only 
Calvin looked ahead to renew religion and all of society with it. His 
cause and effect take a slightly different twist than Weber's, 
Tawney sees Calvinism spreading since it first attracted the busi- 
ness men of Geneva who spread the faith to their commercial con- 
tacts in Holland and France, thereby making Calvinism an essen- 
tially urban religion reflecting urban interests. Calvin was preach- 
ing a new theology based on personal responsibility and discipline 
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and the fashioning of a Christian character on the objective em- 
bodiment of social institutions. Since the two principles were not 
always in accord, society interpreted Calvin's teachings to its 
needs and in this way influenced capitalism. Therefore, Calvin did 
not develop the English individualism, but it evolved over two hun- 
dred years to teach the points emphasized by Richard Baxter. Here 
Tawney points out what Isee as amajor qualifying factor in Weber's 
method. His major sources are two hundred years and many miles 
removed from the idea's source in Geneva. A serious question can 
therefore be raised as to whether 20th century capitalism evolved 
from Weber's ethos or Tawney's social interpretation of Calvin's 
teaching. Tawney concludes by arguing that the burden of proof 
lies not in whether religion influenced or caused capitalism, but 
rather in the fact that it did not influence it because in the anti- 
and post-Reformation era economics was a branch of ethics and 
ethics of theology. Puritanism therefore was at least the hand- 
maiden of capitalism, especially in England. Those are highly quali- 
fied remarks when compared with Weber's thesis. 

Winthrop Hudson states that the individualism of Tawney and 
Weber would have horrified Calvinists in their drive toward con- 
formity. Here the fact emerges that the Puritan individualism of 
England that formed the attitudes of our American South was not 
at allthe same as that of the separatist settlements of the Massa- 
chusetts woods, which espoused the complete conformity of a 
theocracy. Time and geography had worked many changes. Hudson 
states that Weber quoted Baxter out of context to fit his thesis 
and he quotes the passage where Baxter stated that it is permissi- 
ble to change callings if greater profit is realized. Included in 
this quote, however, is the statement that this is permissible only 
if "it does not wrong your soul or any other." Tawney saw this 
slant and used Richard Steele as a source instead of Baxter, but he 
too missed the point that Calvinism had changed and not evolved 
linearally. This could not be translated back to Calvin. 

Henri See saw still another cause and effect relationship. He 
saw the Calvinists as a semi- persecuted religious minority in the 
cities of Holland who were therefore barred from land owning and 
government service as resident foreigners. Of necessity they 
related with each other and established an international character. 
Their bonds predisposed them to form economic relationships which 
contrasted with the economic nationalism of the various nations. 
Political and social circumstances therefore led to capitalism. See 
also sees Calvinism changing drastically from country to country 
and time to time, especially in England where he notes that Weber's 
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sources all wrote after the Revolution of 1688 when economics 
began to be stripped of its religious content. The most energetic 
people joined the Calvinists to rationalize their economic views. 
They energized the Church and it becomes hard to sort out cause 
and effect from that point on. Every critic has a slightly different 
twist. 

To summarize my feelings on the thesis, I must say I agree in 
essence with Felix Rachfahl's conclusion which he issued in five 
points, and which can be found in Samuelsson's RELIGION AND 
ECONOMIC ACTION. First, Protestantism permitted the intel- 
lect to be devoted to worldly pursuits while the best Catholic brains 
went into the priesthood. Second, Protestantism undertook to 
educate the masses, better equipping them for international busi- 
ness competition. Third, Protestantism did not encourage the 
indulgence and distaste for labor that are associated with Catholic 
renunciation of the world. This is a very shaky conclusion if you 
consider Sombart. Fourth, Protestantism championed the inde- 
pendence and personal responsibility of the individual and this had 
an effect on personal behavior. Fifth, Protestantism created a 
higher type of morality than Catholicism. This is questionable 
when one looks at the Spanish Church under Cardinal Ximines, but 
true for the Church in general. These points assisted Weber's 
ethos in operating successfully. 
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EDUCATIONAL PURPOSE, CURRICULUM, AND METHODOLOGY 
John W. Renner 


If you control a man's mind, which can be accomplished by per- 
mitting him tolearn only what the teacher wishes him to know, you 
control his body and his energy which can then be used to achieve 
whatever purpose you wish. If you liberate a man's mind, by teach- 
ing him to use it, an individual is produced who has the potential of 
improving the society in which he lives. If our ecological environ- 
ment, race relations and relationships with other nations of the 
world are used as evaluative criteria, our educational system has 
not produced individuals whohad the potential of improving society. 
The educational system, therefore, has not liberated the minds of 
those passing through it; i.e., the system has not concerned itself 
with intellectual development of all the children of all the people. 

But what is intellectual development? What can be done to lead 
a child to accomplish it? What would aschool concerned with foster- 
ing it look like? In 1961 the Educational Policies Commission gave 
an operational definition of intellectual development in THE CEN- 
TRAL PURPOSE OF AMERICAN EDUCATION, In that publication 
the individual possessing a free mind was described as one who had 
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developed the rational powers of recalling and imagining, classify- 
ing and generalizing, comparing and evaluating, analyzing and syn- 
thesizing, and deducing and inferring. These rational powers the 
Commission called the essence of the ability to think. 

Jean Piaget describes a person who has achieved complete intel- 
lectual development as one who has achieved formal operations, or 
a stage of intellectual maturity where he is able to operate an 
hypothetical proposition rather than consistently having to think 
only with and about concrete objects, events, or situations. To 
the formal operational individual thinking about reality is only one 
thought channel available to him. 

Accepting the hypothesis that intellectual development is the 
primary role of the school does not in any way diminish such tradi- 
tional school responsibilities as the development of asthetic and 
moral values. Rather, the acceptance of the responsibility of 
teaching individuals to think simply says that the more traditional 
responsibilities of the school cannot be discharged unless and until 
the school focuses its attention upon intellectual development. 
Neither does accepting the responsibility of leading the learner to 
develop his rational powers say that the traditional responsibilities 
of the school cannot be discharged until such development has taken 
place. Accepting intellectual development as a goal means that the 
school will make it the pervasive concern of everything it does and 
of every individual in it. This last statement is rich with implica- 
tions for the curriculum and the daily practices of teachers, i.e., 
methodology. 

If schools were to accept the thesis that intellectual develop- 
ment were their responsibility, there are many notions they would 
accept as axiomatic; among those are: 


1, Learning occurs only by involvement. 

If a child is to learn to infer, for example, he must be permitted 
and encouraged to make inferences. If he is to learn to get along 
with other persons, he must be permitted to socially interact with 
them. Classrooms are usually thought to be functioning best when 
they are quiet; there is not necessarily a relationship between a 
quiet classroom and learning. But that is not new; many scholars, 
including John Dewey, said that. 


2. Answers to questions are what thedata available show them 
to be. Honesty is certainly a principle we want children to incul- 
cate. Basing an answer upon the data available is the fundamental 
building block of honesty. 
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3. True learning comes from the search for an answer and not 
from the answer. 

Many persons look at education as the transmission of informa- 
tion. Such is not the case, and if it were there is no necessity of 
having one adult work with only 25 to 35 children. A teacher ina 
remote television station could provide information about subjects 
for literally thousands of children all at the same time. If disci- 
pline within a classroom or a laboratory is the concern, any adult 
could provide that. A certified teacher is not needed there. 
Furthermore, if the transmission of information represents edu- 
cation, experts in every subject area could be employed and their 
lectures taped. Richard Feynman could be the physics teacher, 
Mark Van Doren could teach English and Reuben Hill could present 
social science. 

If the school accepts that education is represented by presenting 
the students with the newest and most reliable information in any 
field, then schools are the epitome of inefficiency. There are much 
more efficient and economical ways of accomplishing this than 
classes of 25 to 35 students. But intellectual development is not 
the information one accumulates; rather it is the learnings which 
are gained about how information is found while it is being found 
and the mental structures which are developed about the world 
around us. 


4. A child will learn something only when he is ready. 

There is certainly nothing new in this statement. Schools have 
given lip service to this axiom for years, but have never imple- 
mented it to any great degree. Perhaps schools have paid only 
superficial attention to this axiom because they have not known 
and/or accepted that teaching a child to think represented the 
central goal of education. If intellectual development does not 
represent that goal, there is no necessity in worrying about readi- 
ness; there is just so much that must be told to a child and he must 
learn it. The quicker the telling begins, the greater the probability 
he will remember it. That argument is extremely porous but if 
there is any doubt in your mind that many schools and teachers do 
not subscribe to it, visit classrooms at all levels (but. particularly 
in high school and college) a few days or weeks. To insist, for 
example, that just because a child is six years old he is ready to 
read is absurd. Equally absurd is assuming that just because a 
child has completed the first grade that he can read. 
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5. Research results would guide the formation of the curricu- 
lum and the expectations of the school. 

Little needs to be said here. Anyone who has done educational 
research and then visited the schools knows that the impact of 
research on educational practice is minimal. Reading readiness 
was mentioned in the last paragraph. Research has repeatedly 
shown that most children are being forced to read too early but 
the practice continues. If the schools are confronted with research 
data that would drastically change existing practices, the innovator 
is usually told that implementing the new findings would require 
too much time and the curriculum could not be covered. This is, of 
course, an absolute admission that the school believes education is 
represented by the accumulation of information and not intellectual 
development. 


6. Student motivation would be represented by leading the 
child to become involved with his interest and not the teachers. 
Most of what passes for motivation today is seduction. The 
teacher looks at his role as manipulating the learner until what the 
teacher thinks is important is learned. True motivation, and that 
which leads to intellectual development, is assisting the learner to 
become involved with his own interests. That means, of course, 
that not all learners will be at the same place at the same time. 


If intellectual development is accepted as the central role of the 
school, in what position does that acceptance place the disciplines 
traditionally taught in the school? Teachers and curriculum direc- 
tors must examine the traditional disciplines and ask a series of 
penetrating questions such as: 


1. Is the discipline itself relevant to the education of today's 
youth? 


2. What is the basic structure of the discipline? Science, for 
example, is structured around investigations and inferences. 


3. What areas from within the discipline can be investigated 
in order to lead children to develop their rational powers and which 
accurately represent the structure of the discipline? 


4. What are the alternate ways of investigating a discipline? 
Answers to that question will truly make allowances for individual 
learner differences. 
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If the foregoing questions are answered (and these questions are 
only representative of those which can be asked), the place of 
factual information within the curriculum becomes immediately 
obvious. Facts are the result of a student's search and are used 
by him to further his understandings; they are not something which 
the student must memorize and repeat when asked. The role of 
facts in intellectual development becomes extremely important 
because only through their dissection, analysis, manipulation, and 
synthesis does intellectual development take place. 

In order for facts to be dissected, manipulated, analyzed and 
synthesized the teacher in the classroom must permit it. Further- 
more, teaching for intellectual development demands that... 


1. ... the learner be permitted to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the object, event or situation being studied. That is 
EXPLORATION, 


2. ... aconcept which allows the learner to think about what 
his explorations have produced be provided by him or the teacher. 
That is INVENTION. 


3... . the learner be given the time to find out how the 
newly - invented concept can be used and when and where it is valid. 
That is DISCOVERY. 


When an investigator explores an object, event or situation, invents 
an explanation or concept for what he has found and then discovers 
the usefulness of that concept, he is inquirying. Inquiry requires 
the use, and thereby development, of the rational powers and be- 
cause of the opportunity to utilize the intellect to the fullest, 
fosters intellectual development. Inquiry (which consists of ex- 
ploration, invention and discovery), then, is the methodology of 
intellectual development. 

Fostering intellectual development in all the children of all the 
people requires acommitment of the schools to that as its primary 
purpose. This writer believes that such a commitment does not 
now exist. Furthermore, until such a commitment is made, the 
schools will continue to teach a few, mutilate the minds of many, 
miseducate most and push out those not fitting a pre-determined 
mold. Money cannot be used as an excuse for not making such a 
commitment. Buildings already exist which could function ade- 
quately and the funds used for conventional materials can be used 
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to purchase materials suitable for exploration, invention and dis- 
covery. Teachers need a commitment and some additional funds 
may be required to provide an in-service experience with the inquiry 
philosophy and/or to employ teachers at a level higher than those 
usually employed. Basically, however, that change which would 
make the most profound impact upon the schools that has ever been 
made would require no additional funds. That change is a change in 
the attitudes of teachers and administrators toward what is the 
most important responsibility of the school. Unless this change is 
made and made soon, schools may not be permitted to produce indi- 
viduals who have the potential of improving our society. 


FRENCH EDUCATION--PHILOSOPHY AND FACT 
Anthony Essex DeSoto 


The influence of French education all over the world in general, 
and particularly in Europe, has been and still is of paramount im- 
portance. Through cultural centers established in practically every 
nation in the world, through teacher exchange programs and through 
schools established in colonies, former French territories, and 
France (coordinated by "le Service Universitaire de Relations avec 
l'Etranger et la France d'ultramare" and the "Ministere de 1'Edu- 
cation National), the French standards of culture are preeminent 
in the world. The role of the national school system has always 
been that of a guardian of values which preserves national unity and 
la culture générale. The French feel as do we that it is in the 
preservation of educational institutions and goals, which by no 
means are inconsistent with national policy and political aims, that 
a democratic system will be afforded leaders of calibre who will 
strengthen and preserve a free government. 

Contrary to the British reality, local organizations or authori- 
ties have very little if any control or influence over French educa- 
tional planning in particular, or the over-all educational process 
and philosophy in general, though the "Associations des Parents et 
des Eleves" (A.P.E. )is beginning to demand a voice in the different 
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"conseils des classes." The system is highly centralized both in 
the academic as well as in the administrative aspects. Programs 
and pedagogical methods are determined by means of Ministerial 
decrees previously submitted to the consideration of the Higher 
Council of Public Instruction, or educational parliament, which the 
Minister must consult in all cases concerning methods, courses, 
examinations, discipline, administrative matters and private school 
supervision. It is because of this that unity in education has been 
achieved throughout France. Authorities hold that this system in 
no way denies or interferes with the instructor's freedom to exer- 
cise discretion in the presentation of his course, his inalienable 
rights of academic freedom being in no way restricted or tampered 
with. 

One can observe, however, that centralization has had the effect 
of making teaching professionals an official bureaucracy with very 
marked conservative, anti-progressive tendencies. This has been 
especially true in France, where the teaching profession has been 
a major negative force which has contributed for many years to 
retard the march of progress and to permit the evolution of the 
fundamental philosophical concepts as well as of the educational 
system by clinging to antiquated traditional practices which even 
today co-exist along with more liberal and progressive forms within 
the educational structure and which contribute to the impossibility 
of obtaining an integrated and well coordinated curricula. It is this 
attitude, more than anything else, which led to the famous "Events 
of May 1968" of which no French educator seems to be able to speak 
today without trembling. 

In spite of all the progress that typifies the period between 1930 
and 1950 the rigid compartmentalization of pre-war France is not 
a thing of the past. In practice we can still find that there are 
relatively strict lines of progression and that a student who at- 
tended a preparatory school is still expected to go on to a Lycée 
and then on to a University. Before the Reform, elementary, 
secondary and university education were closed systems, the stu- 
dents being selected on the basis of social classes along with an 
intellectualized bookish ability; today, in spite of all the progress 
made, the verticalism that Jean Zay combatted thirty years ago is 
still present and the parallelism between the different educational 
possibilities is so marked that there is no complete articulation, 
complementation or even coordination. It should be made clear, 
however, that French educators, as well as the citizenry in general, 
are the first to recognize the existing failures of a system of 
castes in education which failed the nation in her hours of greatest 
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need, and they are doing everything in their power to find the 
appropriate solutions. 

To establish order where only confusion exists, to reach a clear- 
cut acceptance of what constitutes a progressive modern instruc- 
tion (classes nouvelles), to re-group rationally the teaching estab- 
lishment in order to create a common system that would eliminate 
class distinction, to facilitate transfer from one school to another, 
to improve articulation between different types and levels of 
schools, in order to provide opportunities for the development of 
talent, better child-orientation techniques, and avoid useless and 
expensive overlapping, are the avowed goals of university re- 
formers. We should credit the issuing of less rigid laws with the 
correction of some of these anomalies which are being wiped out, 
too slowly, admittedly, for some of the hotter heads. There was 
much need for a realistic legal approach to the problem, for a law 
that would define anew the educational institutions and that would 
make education functional by relating everyday problems and experi- 
ences and making them part of the whole process of instruction. 
This law was enacted in 1949 (Delbos Act), though like much of our 
own Civil Rights legislation, its implementation has lagged. It 
cannot escape even the eye of the visiting educator that France is 
on the move and that it holds the promise of much educational con- 
tribution. The Reform has obtained a relatively small but promis- 
ing integration. There has been an increase in teachers and teachers' 
salaries, and a shortening of the secondary teachers' work week to 
18 hours in the classroom. Class size is rigidly held to a maximum 
of 30 in most courses, 24 in the "critical" disciplines (French, 
Foreign Languages, and Mathematics). From a meager 4 million 
francs, the honour loans or pre-salaires, to be paid to students in 
professional, technical, and teacher training schools under the 
promise that upon termination they will work in that field fora 
certain number of years, have increased to over 40 million francs 
approximately. The extension of social security benefits to stu- 
dents is also to be credited to the reform. But while it is true 
that much of the proposed reorganization has not taken place, it is 
hoped that these proposals, logical, well-coordinated, and so much 
in line with the development of the modern world, will eventually 
become a part of the French system. So far the greatest achieve- 
ment of these introduced or accepted reforms has been that of 
creating an almost unified organization which should eventually 
make possible a single educational ladder from pre-school to the 
university, with easy transfer from one school to another. 
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The Reform. --During the XIX and beginnings of the XX century 
elementary instruction in France was terminal for the great ma- 
jority of children, especially those belonging to the least privileged 
social classes. Actually few children could afford any secondary 
instruction, because, especially in the rural areas, the children 
were needed to contribute with their physical labour to the meager 
income of the home. Another factor was that the registration, 
tuition fees and other incidental expenses were not properly bal- 
anced or compensated by a decent number of scholarships; but the 
strongest deterrent was that, since secondary instruction was a 
preparation for the University or more advanced studies and thus 
its main objective was the intellectual preparation of an elite, the 
requirements and selection processes were extremely difficult to 
be met by children of less favoured cultural environments. The 
common motto then was that since French education was rooted in 
classical antiquity, its programs had to be true to the pattern or 
face the alternative of a spiritual and intellectual decadence. 

During and upon the termination of World War I a liberal move- 
ment led by les Compagnons de l'Université Nouvelle took place and 
advocated a functional public instruction more in tune with the 
realities and more demanding needs of a transformed world. This 
movement advocated equality of educational opportunities in general, 
and particularly at the university level, extension of instruction to 
the masses without discrimination of sex, more and better techni- 
cal education, all instruction and at all levels to be gratis but, 
most of all, the creation of l'école unique in which distinctions 
would be based not so much upon social rank as upon ability to per- 
form. These ideas caused a great deal of enthusiasm but at the 
same time a great deal of opposition and debate in the legislative 
chambers. While the liberals maintained that the traditional con- 
cept of a culture générale was nothing but a beautiful structure 
which had collapsed upon the disappearance of all sweetness in life; 
others still maintained their faith in a type of studies of which the 
main objective was to strengthen the mind, develop intelligence and 
create capable leadership. Added to this, the main obstacle against 
modifying the humanist and literary character of education, was to 
be found in the notion that this change would represent a crime of 
"lése-culture" which would result in the decline of France as an 
unavoidable corollary to the end of what is still thought of asa 
beautiful intellectual, literary and artistic tradition, a brilliant 
social life, and a refined aesthetic taste and values. 

Contradictory Government decrees were issued, some in favour 
of the reform, others against it. But against this confusing back- 
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ground something was gained. In 1923, an elementary curriculum 
that had remained static since 1887, was finally revised. In 1925, 
the reform reached the secondary level but truly the triumph of 
"les Compagnons" did not materialize until 1937 when Jean Zay, 
Minister of Education, submitted to the Chamber of Deputies a 
complete project for total reform. Unfortunately World War II 
cancelled out any possibility of putting it into immediate operation. 
To this should be added the fact that during the occupation of France 
a reactionary movement took place, the roots of which were to be 
found in statements made prior to the debacle by Petain and Wegand 
to the effect that the over-all security was threatened because the 
public schools were not doing a good job of inculcating love of coun- 
try, due to a down-grading of physical and military discipline along 
with moral and religious teachings. Petain, in his pamphlet "L'Edu- 
cation Nationale" issued after the fall of France, emphatically 
affirmed that the reforms advocated by "les Compagnons" was a 
lie, a school of division, of social conflict, and of national destruc- 
tion, and he committed himself to the attainment of what he called 
"the true école unique." To do this, he closed the Normal Schools, 
eliminated from the scene all teachers' associations, lowered the 
teachers' position in the salary and administration scales, removed 
from office all Jews as well as those suspected of having Jewish 
ascendancy, and destroyed and re-edited new textbooks to conform 
to Nazi ideology and aims. With the liberation of France, the tri- 
umph of pre-war educational liberalism became finally afact. From 
November 1944 through June 1947, a Ministerial Commission chaired 
first by Paul Langevin and then by Henri Wallon, devoted itself to 
the study of possible educational reforms and finally on December 5, 
1949, a complete proposal was submitted to the Higher Council of 
National Education (Conseil Supérieur de 1'Education Nationale). The 
Langevin Report is a notable study not only for its remarkable far- 
sightedness but most of all for its daring recommendations. It is 
on this historic plan that France is basing her present-day progres- 
sive strides toward educational reforms. This plan intends to undo 
wrongs caused by the old system, to remedy its failures, to over- 
come its deficiencies, to bring education up to date in accordance 
with the demands of a new social order, to create a more realistic 
educational plan as conditioned by France's economy, and above all 
to make education more meaningful by intimately relating the edu- 
cative processes to the outside world, to life and to the demands 
of the XX century. 

Perhaps it could also be said that one of the most important 
aspects of this Plan is the concept of social justice that has in- 
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spired it. The obligatory character of elementary education has 
been in some degree extended to secondary education. But this 
could not be enough: it was necessary also to extend the principle 
of free education from the elementary to the secondary level in 
order to prepare an intellectual élite but not on the basis of class 
(social or economic) distinction. Equal opportunity to succeed was 
thus given theoretically to children of both privileged and under- 
privileged families. However, the Reform has gone even further in 
proclaiming the principle of free education in the whole educational 
system and has also insisted on the idea that all students between 
15 and 18 years of age who request aid be considered as workmen 
who should receive a pre-salaire in proportion to services. Though 
economically only a token, this tends to keep the vocational student 
from dropping out. Technical education is free, though aided and to 
some extent dominated by big business so that a given school may 
serve to feed personnel to a given company. This practice is one of 
the causes of present-day unrest. Advanced instruction in any area 
has always been reserved to those students who have demonstrated 
their capability to carry on higher studies, the others being cast 
out of the system. The riots of 1968 protested, among other 
things, the rigidity of this procedure and its attendant waste. 

L'école unique is another achievement in a system not intrinsi- 
cally democratic. The multiplicity and variety of offerings and the 
advantages it affords enables children to receive an instruction 
fairly well suited to their own personal abilities and taste, although 
choices are made between various pre-constructed programs, not 
individual electives. 

An implementation of these goals is to be found in the next step 
in the educational process. During the 11 through 15 year old stage 
both general as well as manual or technical education continues, 
but, what is more important, a systematic process of observation 
of the child permits his teachers to evaluate his talents and capa- 
bilities as well as re-orient his activities. 

In short, the Reform has eliminated the anti-democratic duality 
which made university instruction available only to the privileged 
few. It has revised the concept of humanism and given it a more 
meaningful, more functional outlook, by bringing it to life and 
adapting it to the world of today. There exists in France today not 
only a baccalaureate for those in the humanities but also in the 
technical and economic fields. Other fields will soon see the reali- 
zation of their desires for a similar distinction. 

However, the most interesting result, an evidence of the enthu- 
siasm awakened by the Reform, is to be found in the changes ob- 
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served in the experimental Lycées and écoles uniques which have 
stimulated the secondary teaching profession. Les lycées d'experi- 
ence headed by teachers carefully selected as well as les écoles 
nouvelles with voluntary teachers and 25 voluntary pupils have be- 
come the melting pots of the most revolutionary teaching tech- 
niques and of the elaboration of a practical pedagogy through which 
advocated principles are empirically tested. These play the same 
role as our laboratory schools, but due to their position as favoured 
protegés of the Ministry, their effect is more potent and wide- 
spread, 

Technical Education. --Technical education is becoming increasingly 
important in France as a result of the advanced pedagogical princi- 
ple advocated by the Reform. Technical education, started in 
France in the year 1794, was later to receive a new injection with 
the establishment of the écoles d'Arts et Metiers of the XVIII 
century and with the promulgation of the 1919 Astier law which 
finally incorporated technical instruction as an integral part of 
the whole educational effort. However, it has only been recently 
that technical education has been put on a level of equality with 
the morehumanistic elementary, secondary and university instruc- 
tions. The concept of technical education now presupposes an inte- 
gration of the strictly practical and technological preparation for 
a job with as much a solid general education as can possibly be done. 
Its present-day orientation reaffirms the right of all youth to true 
education, as well as to the developing of his skills to guarantee a 
job that will enable him both to contribute to society and to gain a 
place for himself within it. This is a reversal of the traditional 
concepts and approaches which represented a degradation of the 
intelligence of labour, and in which manual labour took away the 
individual's rights to personal dignity and the respect of others. In 
this way not only the activity itself was degraded in the social 
framework, but the human beings engaged in such activities were 
also degraded. It condemned men to unemployment in periods of 
crisis and, at the best, to become nothing more than robots in 
periods of prosperity. It denied them the right to a complete edu- 
cation on the pretext of specializing them in certain industrial 
tasks needed by the state or society. 

That technical education in France is on the move is evidenced by 
the establishment of Certificates and Diplomas of accomplishment, 
and the extension to the technical field of the traditional Bacca- 
laureate in the past restricted to highly formal and theoretical 
endeavours. There are many resultant benefits, such as the avail- 
ability of higher and university type studies to all those who obtain 
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the Technical Baccalaureate, the establishment of new centers for 
technical preparation as well as a revamping of the old ones. In 
these centers Francé prepares all the technicians she needs; and 
engineers and specialists in general may receive a technical prepara- 
tion which will enable them to become teachers in their own spe- 
cialty. This education is now available to women as well as men, 
and socially speaking, the technical and industrial schools have been 
equalized with the regular secondary instruction schools. There is 
a continuing effort to coordinate and complement the activities of 
technical schools with the activities of labour unions, and finally 
technical and agricultural schools are now distributed all over 
France in accordance with the needs of the region. A recent ruling 
makes it compulsory for all employed minors, boys and girls under 
18, who are not receiving any other kind of instruction, to attend 
those courses related to their employment (agricultural and domes- 
tic courses for girls and certain professional subjects for men). 

On the part of the higher echelons of the educational hierarchy, 
there is pride in the tremendous. strides that have already been 
taken, but among teachers there appears to be less confidence in 
what is happening. Accustomed to dealing only with the most com- 
petent students, they now find themselves called upon to operate 
under a much less absolute. standard than previously. Concrete 
achievement is still the yardstick for promotion, but the less 
capable students are not now being siphoned off with such rapidity. 
Secondary school teachers, particularly in the Lycées, are being 
forced to re-evaluate their role, formerly perceived as that of 
trainers of intellect. With greater opportunity extended to more 
individuals, the quality of the group receiving instruction has 
suffered. Teacher training is now beginning to include some empha- 
sis on individual differences, class dynamics, and motivation, but 
many of the older teachers who have no understanding of the con- 
cept of dialogue in the classroom find their work suddenly frus- 
trating. Success ina given level of a given program depends, on an 
ability to carry the entire program. Poor work in mathematics, 
French, or foreign language may force a student to repeat not only 
the weak area, but every course on that level. . Boredom among 
repeaters is causing discipline problems hitherto unheard-of, and 
since French teachers are traditionally subject - matter oriented, 
many are finding it difficult to adjust. 

The constant flood of criticism of our own school system tends 
to blind one to its strengths, but in observing other systems, it is 
evident that, in many cases, what other countries are calling pro- 
gress, we are already calling tradition. Inthe areas of equal oppor- 
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tunity, vocational courses, mathematics, and science, the U.S. is 
far ahead of France, but there are areas in which we could learn 
better techniques and more efficient methods. 

The most notable is the emphasis placed on the teaching of the 
native language. The study of French is given pre-eminence at all 
levels of instruction, and proficiency in all aspects is demanded. 
Almost half of the secondary student's time goes to some facet of 
the study of French. The entire 12 year program is extremely well 
articulated and the results are clearly visible. Logical thinking and 
expression is developed so that an average class of 3iéme (equiva- 
lent to ninth grade)appears more mature both in interest and abil- 
ity than a group of average twelfth graders in the U.S. A study of 
materials and procedures used might provide some answers to the 
problems of English teachers here. ' 

Another area in which the French schools are very successful is 
that of the teaching of foreign languages. The first language is 
undertaken in grade 6 and continues through 6 years. Most students 
will begin a second language in 41@me (eighth grade). If their goal is 
academic or professional studies in the university, they have a 
choice between carrying 5 years of Latin (begin in seventh grade) or 
starting a third modern language in 21€me (tenth grade). While this 
places a heavier burden on the student than we might feel is sound, 
the results seem to be excellent. French schools in general have 
very little equipment, so there are no language labs, except in 
teacher training institutions. Foreign language instruction is done 
by direct method, no teacher being allowed to give instruction in 
language without first having resided for one year in a country 
where the language is spoken. Exchanges are arranged by the Minis- 
try, mostly with Germany, Spain, and England, but an increasing 
number of future English teachers are now being sent to the United 
States, 55 in 1969-70, and 94 in 1970-71. 

A somewhat revolutionary service which ought to be mentioned is 
the operation of the Lycée International de Saint Germain-En- Laye, 
which offers a crash program in French to all foreigners, inte- 
grating them into the general stream of courses in a surprisingly 
short time. In addition to its Francais Special classes, it provides 
the regular programs at all levels (11i@me through Terminale) and 
about half its students are native French. As the non- French 
speaking foreigners learn the language (in which they receive con- 
stant instruction at first) they merge into regular classes, mathe-— 
matics and science first. Although this Lycée is a free public 
school, it offers a semi-private paid adjunct in the form of special 
courses required by the homeland and not offered in French schools 
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(such as U.S. history) so that long term visitors will not lose 
credits on their return to their own country. The teaching of 
French at this school is fantastically successful, and whenstudents 
are judged ready to merge, they are eager and happy to enter into 
the work of the different classes. They have not suffered the 
frustrations to which we subject many of our non-English speaking 
students, and subsequent success is more prevalent than with our 
somewhat hit-or-miss approach. This is a service which perhaps 
ought to be studied, especially where there are a number of stu- 
dents who are deficient in the knowledge of English. 

Although it is impossible to sum up all the strengths and weak- 
nesses of a school system as complex as that of France, it is 
interesting to observe similarities to and differences from our 
own system. It was traumatic for them to discover in May 1968 
that they were not so strong as they had believed, but they are now 
trying to rectify the serious inequalities from which many have 
suffered. The system remains highly competitive which is not un- 
desirable, but teachers are in general harsh and uncaring, which 
helps no one. Against this background our own system shows up 
clearly with its many good points and some bad ones which may not 
be so difficult to alter as seems to be thought by some critics. 
The comparisons and contrasts offered in this paper clearly demon- 
strate a justified confidence in what we do here, with the hope that 
where we can learn from others we will do so. 


THE UTOPIAN STATE: THE RISE OF THE 
SOCIAL CREDIT PARTY 


William E. Segall 


From time to time, educators, philosophers, historians and 
others have reminisced about the possibility of creating society 
anew. From the despair of attempting to understand the confusion 
of national and international events within a particular perspective, 
the question arises: what special event should take place for a 
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people to understand that their future must be re-defined in a more 
noble manner? With this loss of hope, Alberta served notice on the 
rest of Canada in August, 1935, that it would take steps necessary 
to end the depression and terminate the quasi- colonial economy 
supposedly controlled by St. James Street. The Depression of the 
thirties had had an extraordinary effect on the economy and people 
of Western Canada. Debts increased the problems of the drought- 
ridden farmers, so that Alberta, like Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
looked for answers in its political andeconomic structure. Poverty 
in the midst of plenty created a desperate attempt on the part of 
the Albertans to reject the nationally controlled parties of the 
East in favor of apoliticalized economic theory called Social Credit. 


THE DEPRESSION 


A. Agriculture: The depression of the 1930's was no dream of 
the Albertan as areview of some pertinent reports of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics indicates. The depression caused many farmers 
to move to the urban centers. For example, in 1936, the farm 
area and conditions of occupied farmland dropped to 3,010,868 acres 
from 3,615,373 in 1931 in the Hanna Division 5 of the province. 1 
Total land area was 4,915,840 acres. In the same division in 1941, 
3,491,776 occupied acres existed, with the total farm acreage re- 
maining the same. Value of farm products decreased in 1930 to 
$4,710,552, but rose to $5,642,981 in 1935 in Division 5. (Compared 
to a total value of farm products in 1925 of $17,708,076.) In 1940, 
the increase continued; total farm products were worth $7,785,704. 

Medicine Hat fared equally as poorly. 2 In 1928, production value 
per acre was $20. In 1930 it dropped to $4.90 per acre, and in 1935 
that low production value per acre increased to $8.54. Correspond- 
ingly, annual precipitation recorded in that area in 1928 was 7.6 
inches and in 1931 was 9.9 inches. In 1935, 13.6 inches of precipi- 
tation was recorded. Yield of wheat varied as well. In 1928, 25 
bushels to the acre was recorded; in 1931, 5 bushels per acre; and 
in 1935, 14 bushels. 

A comparison of wheat production in 1935 with that in 1928 shows 
the total harvest was forty-four per cent less than in the base 
year. The value of the production per acre decreased by fifty- 
seven and three-tenths per cent. Although precipitation increased 
approximately seventy-eight per cent in 1935, the statistics indi- 
cate variation in price as well as in the number of persons on the 
land. 
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The Bureau statistics appear to indicate that there were fewer 
farmers on theland during the depression than before or after, and 
that production was smaller during the "dirty thirties," Further, 
the statistics appear to indicate that the production value of the 
land was reduced because of the drought and price fluctuations be- 
yond the immediate control of the farmer. It must be stated, 
however, that factors such as industrialization, oil exploration and 
entry into the Second World War in September, 1939, would explain, 
in part, some of the variation in prices. 


B. Education: To further indicate the extent of the depression, 
it should be noted that the educational structure in the West was 
on the verge of collapse. Schools closed throughout Alberta. The 
sparse population, coupled with the movement to the larger cities 
of the province, created pockets within Alberta which were without 
schools or educational facilities. Macpherson stated the problem 
realistically: 


Many who left were able people, whose departure was a 
great loss to the rural communities. Although in the early 
bad years it was the people unsuited for settlement, the 
"crack-pots"and the unstable, who moved, inthe late twen- 
ties and the thirties, it was the young people, especially 
the single men and the married couples with growing fami- 
lies. . . . Parents encouraged their children to leave, be- 
cause they were discontented with dry-belt life and aware 
that to pass on a drought-affected farm to a son was not 
to provide him with the means for earning a good living, or 
because they felt that farming was "no life for a woman." 
Whereas in an earlier day the most active young people mi- 
grated to the frontier, now they went from the Prairie 
West to the cities or to other rural regions. 3 


Teachers were in the main without positions, or if employed, 
without adequate salaries. It wasnot unusual for employed teachers 
to act as janitors, as well as to assume full teacher loads for a 
multi-graded rural school. It was not the exception for many of 
them to receive script, promissory notes, or just plain promises 
in payment for their duties. In many cases, teachers lived in 
dilapidated shacks known as "teacherages." Board for many meant 
moving from house to house, or farm to farm, eating with whoever 
offered. Macpherson reports in her study of Hanna, Alberta, that 
the people lost a great deal of interest in the education of their 
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youth. In this case, the people were so concerned about the prob- 
lems of living that the education of their children was simply a too 
far-away goal. The mood of the people is strikingly noted. 


It may even be that as in rural municipal government, the 
innovations in educational organizations have increased the 
apathy. One thoughtful farmer argued that the large divi- 
sion took school management farther away from the people, 
so that they were inclined to take it for granted. "People 
have to be made to do their own thinking," he said. "They 
won't consider a problem their own if it isn't dumped on 
their doorstep. "4 


Salaries and conditions were simply not adequate to keep a good 
teacher.° Many teachers were on the most part without university 
degrees and did not display the required leadership that would im- 
prove education.6 Macpherson describes the type of teacher in the 
town of Hanna, Alberta. 


The typical rural school teacher since the depression has 
been a young girl recently out of Normal School. Possibly 
she came from a farm, possibly from a city high school; in 
either case her range of experience is not wide. She moves 
frequently, with matrimony or a town school as her goal. 
She is often isolated, living in a teacherage because no 
farmhouse is near enough or large enough to give her aroom. 
Less usual are the young men using teaching as a stepping- 
stone to the university, housewives who formerly taught 
and resume the occupation so that a local school need not 
be closed, and elderly men with English University degrees. 
Some teachers do take a leading part in the community, 
organizing plays and dances, picnics, and Red Cross groups. 
Others are active, but in a manner not to the liking of the 
"respectable" part of the community. 7 


The teacher in the cities, particularly Calgary and Edmonton, 
fared no better. For example, during the academic year 1933-34, 
the Calgary board of trustees reduced salaries across the board by 
thirty per cent. Investigation tends to support that teachers were 
joining other groups which promised them a better standard of 
living. A Calgary trustee remarked that the thirty per cent de- 
crease teacher salaries would "put the fear of God into those 
Reds." 
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THE ADVENT OF THE SOCIAL CREDIT PARTY 


Social credit in Alberta was known prior to Aberhart's politicali- 
zation of the term to mean an economic philosophy. The concept of 
equalizing economic consumer control of production goods was origi- 
nally an English idea created by a Major C. H. Douglas. Douglas, an 
engineer in the war plants of England during the First World War, 
discovered that the total cost of producing goods, plus the profit 
arrived at from the sale of goods, was continually greater than the 
total wages earned by the employees. Now, theorized Douglas, if 
this is the normal situation in England, it would appear that it 
would be impossible for a worker to buy the goods he makes at the 
wages he earns. Taken to its logical conclusion, he said, this meant 
that the worker in England would continue to have less purchasing 
power than the total amount of goods he produced. In short, stated 
Douglas, English workers could not, in the long run, afford the 
goods they produced; therefore, the government should, on their 
behalf, create extra "money" or credit so that they could, in fact, 
have those goods produced. 


A. Social Credit Philosophy: To note the attraction to and the 
acceptance of the Social Credit philosophy by the Albertan, it is 
necessary to investigate Douglas' prime theorem. In the final 
analysis, the farmer and his urban-laborer compatriots in Alberta 
looked upon Social Credit simply from the standpoint of government 
sponsored money. It was an idea that appealed to them, and, al- 
though not understanding it, they felt that it could work. 9 

This is the heart of Social Credit; the depression was a result of 
high prices versus low wages. However, if wages in general were 
increased, it would appear that the cost of the produced material 
in the retail market would simply rise. The effect would be use- 
less, theorized Douglas. What was really needed in a democratic 
society was a dividend or an "extra" form of money established by 
the government that could be given to the people in such a manner 
so as not to affect the price of retail goods. Here is Douglas’ 
defense for his theory of money: 


Although it seems difficult to obtain general understanding 
of it, fundamentally a financial system is a matter of pure 
arithmetic, and the results which will be obtained depend 
entirely upon the arithmetical factors which are employed 
and only to avery temporary extent on the particular brand 
of black magic which is superimposed. Whatever may be the 
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case in other matters, compromise in arithmetic seems 
singularly out of place, and it is much better that the 
present defective system should be allowed to discredit its 
upholders, and so render genuine reconstruction possible, 
than that an alternative, of which the effects are not 
sufficiently beneficial as to place it at once in an impreg- 
nable position, should be substituted for it, 10 


In short, Douglas frames his philosophy in the form of an argu- 
ment. 


How is it possible for a world which is suffering from over- 
production to be in economic distress? Where does money 
come from? Why should we economize when we are making 
too many goods? How can an unemployment problem, to- 
gether with a manufacturing and agricultural organization 
which cannot obtain orders, exist side by side with a poverty 
problem? Must we balance our budget? Why should we be 
asked to have confidence in our money system, if it works 
properly, 11 


The method Douglas had in mind to solve these questions was to 
have agovernment sponsored and controlled form of credit called a 
"dividend" that would be given to each citizen. Now, each citizen 
would receive a certain amount of money or bank credit each month 
to apply to his cost of living. The cost of living, under these cir- 
cumstances would decrease, and the citizen would be able to buy 
more. 

The question of creating more money was certainly no problem 
for Douglas. The government as the servant of the people had the 
power to enact a new financial system. And the problem of direct- 
ing, distributing and keeping the records of the many transactions 
would be a simple technicality. The dividend would be the difference 
between the amount a person received in wages and the amount it 
cost to buy those goods he himself could produce. 

To correct the inequality of prices versus wages and to allow the 
consumer to continue purchasing goods, Douglas stated that the 
system based on banks could be strengthened. The flow of money 
could be bolstered by using the people's resources. He said: 


the consumer cannot possibly obtain the advantage of 
improved process in the form of correspondingly lower 
prices, nor can he expect stable prices under stationary 
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processes of production, or can he obtain any control over 
the programme of production, unless he is provided with a 
supply of purchasing-power which is not included in the price 
of the goods produced. If the producer or distributor sells 
at a loss, this loss forms such a supply of purchasing-power 
to the consumer; but if the producer and distributor are 
not to sell at a loss, this supply of purchasing-power must 
be derived from some other source. There is only one 
source from which it can be derived, and that is the same 
source which enables a bank to lend more money than it 
originally received. That is to say, the general credit. 12 


The term "general credit" or the people's resources explains 
Douglas' philosophy of creating more money. The money need not 
be printed, he felt, just legislated. No distribution of actual cur- 
rency need be used--just simple bookkeeping and arithmetic. 

Social Credit as an economic theory was never put into practice 
on a national level in England or any other country.13 As an eco- 
nomic theory, its supporters included Douglas in England, E. S. 
Holter in the United States, 14 and William Aberhart in Canada. 


B. Social Credit inAlberta: The success of Douglas' Social Credit 
ideas in depression- stricken Alberta appears to stem from two 
causes, The thought of extra money seemed to appeal to most 
persons in the province. The lowered standard of living, and the 
apparent continuance of production goods that could not be pur- 
chased was a paradox to the Westerner. The lack of money to buy 
high - priced goods had to be settled in Alberta as well as in other 
areas of the Dominion. The necessity for the farmer to receive 
more money for his wheat crop and for the worker to receive more 
money for his labor was not unlike the necessity for the teacher to 
receive more money for his services. The scarcity of money simply 
had to be explained. Douglas' theory of a dividend based on the 
people's resources seemed to explain the paradox for many. Fur- 
ther, they considered it fair and just. What was needed now was 
that it be givena trial. Investigation indicated that this was one 
of the real appeals Social Credit had for the Albertans. It was not 
only that the theory seemed to make sense to them, it was the 
hesitation of the existing government and old parties to give it a 
fair try. 15 Too, it was for this reason that Alberta, against 
orthodox Social Credit philosophy, organized a political party on 
the provincial level, 16 
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The second cause for the success of Social Credit in Alberta can 
be attributed to William Aberhart. Principal of the new Calgary 
Cresent Heights High School, Aberhart became a Social Creditor in 
July, 1932, while an examiner at the University of Alberta. He was 
influenced by a Mr. Scarborough, a teacher at the Victoria School, 
Edmonton. 

It appears that Aberhart became interested in politics for several 
reasons. First, he became aware in 1931 that even the best of his 
graduates from Cresent Heights could not find jobs. This disturbed 
him, for he felt that scholarship should not be un-rewarded. Per- 
haps this caused him to actually become aware of the impact of the 
depression in Calgary. The depression was forcefully revealed in a 
more cruel sense when in the 1931-32 academic term a graduate 
from his school committed suicide over his inability to bear the 
financial burdens of his family. To a lesser extent the Calgary 
teacher salary decrease affected him.17 Last, the Turner Valley 
Oil collapse allowed him to see poverty and its effects first-hand. 

It is interesting to note that, as a teacher, Aberhart was not a 
member of the potent Alberta Teachers' Association. He, it seems, 
did not feel that the Association had the power to attack teacher 
problems. 18 The economic problems of the depression were more 
fundamental for him. 

Briefly, Aberhart's tactics can be described as being purely Al- 
bertan. Further, his tactics might easily be described as being 
one of the chief factors in creating provincial interest in Social 
Credit. As Dean of the Calgary Prophetic Bible Institute and as a 
Sunday radio preacher over CFCN Calgary, Aberhart was well known 
throughout southern Alberta and Saskatchewan. After his accept- 
ance of the Social Credit philosophy, he wove into his sermons its 
principles so that they were indistinguishable from his Christian 
message. In due time, his sermons took on the appearance of lec- 
tures in economics. His radio audience during the summer of the 
election of 1935 has been estimated at approximately a quarter 
million. 

Using his Institute and radio programs as a base, Aberhart and 
others under his direction conducted "educational" tours. The 
theory became a people's movement by election time. In the forma- 
tion of a party, Aberhart invited the persons who, he felt, had the 
proper personal and philosophic qualifications necessary td repre- 
sent each constituency in the provincial legislature. Approximately 
one-third of the members of the legislature were teachers. And, in 
their first session Aberhart controlled fifty-six of the sixty-three 
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seats. In the election, the United Farmers of Alberta party failed 
to return any members. 


CONCLUSION 


In perspective, Social Credit offered more to the people of Al- 
berta than merely a new type of money system and government. It 
explained to the Albertan that his inability to correct his economic 
conditions was not of his own doing. Further, it allowed him to 
take an active interest in defining the reasons for the depression 
and <o discuss the types of methods that should be used to correct 
his strife. Terms sich as "Just Price," "Basic Dividend, " 'Moneti- 
zation of Natural Resources," "Cultural Heritage," and, most im- 
portant, "The Fifty Big Shots," gave the Albertan a feeling that 
even if he didnot understand the theory entirely, it certainly must 
be correct.19 Too, Social Credit in Alberta meant that the people 
were interested in re- forming their relationship with the East. 
They were not interested in revolution so much as they wanted to 
understand’ their institutions. 

This interpretation of the movement suggests that the Albertan 
wanted to flatter his own self-regard by personally participating 
in the affairs of the present. Certainly, Aberhart allowed the 
Albertan to re-orient his life, and, in some instances, fostered an 
extraordinary amount of leadership at the municipal level. Finally, 
the Social Credit experiment allowed each to be moved by the novel 
notion that a new era was about to begin. 
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D. W. Enright, SHAKESPEARE AND THE STUDENTS (New York 
City: Schocken Books, 1970), 203 pp. $6.00; Stanley Edgar Hyman, 
IAGO: SOME APPROACHES TO THE ILLUSION OF HIS MOTIVA- 
TION (New York City: Atheneum, 1970), 180 pp. $5.95. 


Professor D. W. Enright of the University of Singapore and the 
late Stanley Edgar Hyman of Bennington College have given us two 
valuable and timely contributions to modern Shakespeare studies. 

Professor Enright's modest book consisting of essays on KING 
LEAR, MACBETH, ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA and THE WINTER'S 
TALE deserves attention not only for the freshness and vigor of 
its own straightforward approach to these plays, but also because 
it signals, in its suspicion of the rewards for students in the meta- 
physical assumptions of modern Shakespearean criticism, a re- 
evaluation of how best teachers and critics can move their students 
to and through Shakespeare's text. Enright comments: 


M. C. Bradbrook once wrote, "It is in the total situation 
rather than in the wrigglings of individual emotion that 
tragedy lies." One sees what she meant. But too often-- 
for how many students will strive in the face of such dis- 
couragement to establish "the total situation" for them- 
selves ?--this piece of advice has been construed as an ex- 
cuse for not bothering with the uncomfortably complex 
wrigglings of Macbeth or Antony. The necessity for what 
we can still call "modern" Shakespearean criticism cannot 
be denied. But there must be others besides myself who 
feel that we have been rescued from the smoke and fire of 
romanticism only to be dropped into the hygienic incinera- 
tors of symbolism, imagery-computation, a curiously trite 
moralizing, and philosophising of a sort so primitive as un- 
doubtedly to have contributed to the discredit which litera- 
ture has fallen into among the serious-minded. (p. 9-10) 


Enright's quarrel is not so much with the symbolic and imagistic 
critics as it is with the ease with which their results can be mis- 
used: "What happens is that the more or less complex formula of 
the original critic -- complex but still a formula--is reduced by 
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teacher and then by pupil to an ever simpler formula. . . the simple 
formula, such is simplicity's charm, simply usurps the plan. The 
stimulant has turned into a bromide; the proof of the pudding has 
come to reside in a stock recipe." (pp. 11-12) 

All this, for Enright, leads the student to distance himself from 
the text by simple recapitulation of the critic's formula so that he 
responds not to the complexity of the play's human dynamics but 
with critical abstraction: Elizabethan World Picture, Great Chain 
of Being, Reversal of Natural Order, etc. The dangers here are 
those of distortion and reduction; Enright wants to see his students 
engaged and struggling with "the plain text of Shakespeare" and he 
urges them, as Shakespeare's first editors--Heminge and Condell-- 
urged all of us, to "Read him, therefore; and again, and again, and 
if then you donot like him, surely you are insome manifest danger, 
not to understand him." 

Enright is not Against Interpretation in Susan Sontag's sense of 
apocalypse of silence; his essays demonstrate that he believes the 
critic best performs his function by staying as close to the text as 
possible and offering his observations on troubling passages in the 
clearest possible prose, aided by his own wit and common sense 
rather than by elaborate terminologies appropriated from other 
disciplines. He believes his own efforts to be "so lacking in seduc- 
tive power as to drive even the most susceptible student back to 
the texts." (p. 13) Despite his disavowals Mr. Enright's essays 
are seductive in their level-headed observations and their witty 
articulation. I found him most enlightening on KING LEAR where 
his positive response to Edmund's energy and his antipathy to Ed- 
gar's pious moralizing are instructive as well as delightful. He is 
very convincing in his analysis of Lear's actions during the renunci- 
ation of Cordelia; he finds the enraged parent-King "neither egregi- 
ously eccentric or absurd. ... Far from being senile, he is alive 
at every moment; and if we weep, we weep for him, more than for 
Cordelia." (p. 23) Enright also strikes the right note when dealing 
with the ending of LEAR which has long left spectator and critic 


alike fumbling for strategies of explanation: "the wicked are 
punished; or rather, since evil is their good, they punish them- 
selves . . . apart from that justice is not done. Man does without 


it. Man does without the Gods; at the most, having created them 
in the image of his own virtues and vices, he derives some slight 
comfort from appealing to his own creations in times of crisis, of 
defeat or of triumph. Edmund, that villain, was right except that 
he misconceived the nature of his own God or Goddess, Nature. Men 
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live, and sometimes live well--and die well--in the absence of 
justice." (pp. 65-66) 

The late Stanley Edgar Hyman takes an opposite tack, in his 
study of Iago, in trying to get at Shakespeare through the tenets 
of modern Shakespearean criticism. Professor Hyman employs what 
he terms pluralist criticism in trying to understand the enigma of 
Iago. Anyone familiar with Hyman's ARMED VISION (1948) knows 
how thoroughly he understands the various methodologies of modern 
criticism which he put splendidly to use inhis much neglected series 
of lectures on revolutions in critical taste delivered at Wayne State 
University and published as POETRY AND CRITICISM (1962). Hyman 
gives us five chapters treating Iago through the metaphors and 
methodologies of five different critical approaches: Genre, Theol- 
ogy, Symbolic Action, Psychoanalysis, and History of Ideas. The 
reader is thus treated to an examination of Iago as Stage Villain, 
Satan, Symbolic Artist, Latent Homosexual, and Machiavel; each 
chapter is a model of organization and restrained use of critical 
terminology. Hyman's tone is even and balanced, never strident in 
the manner of many critics intent on canonizing their own particu- 
lar methodology (he is especially tough on the Freudians here). As 
Hyman states: "Approaches are really sets of terms, and may be 
thus good or bad (that is, effective or ineffective in getting us 
nearer to the work and able to see it more clearly)and they may be 
used well or ill by individual critics, depending on such intangibles 
as the critic's taste, tact, mother-wit, and other qualities which 
have not been pervasive in our literary criticism in recent dec- 
ades." (p. 6) 

Hyman believes that any great work of literature opens itself to 
a variety of approaches rather than being responsive merely to a 
single methodology and that the pluralist critic is best able to use 
such approaches because he has no special advocacy beyond the 
illumination of the text: "Any single critical method, limited by 
its own terminology to making only certain observations, is thus 
inevitably reductive and partial. The assumption of pluralist criti- 
cism is that a number of such radically different approaches will 
produce a richer and more complex understanding of the imaginative 
work than any single approach could. Inpluralist terms, all of these 
methods are equal, cooperating partners in a critical symposium." 
(p. 139) 

Hyman singles out a moment in OTHELLO which best reveals the 
reinforcing resonance the pluralist approach yields: 


The richest example of this [approach] in the whole play, is 
the single line which ends the scene in which Othello and 
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Iago kneel and make their dreadful pact together. Carried 
away, Othello says, "Now art thou my Lieutenant," and 
Iago replies with passion, "I am your owne for ever." This 
is simultaneously a pinnacle of duplicity for the stage vil- 
lain, Satan's revelation of Othello's eternal damnation, 
William Shakespeare's oath of fealty tohis own imaginative 
creation, the repressed homosexual's marriage vow, and 
the Machiavel's veiled boast that he is now not servant but 
master. No wonder the line seems so resonant. (p. 139) 


As the above indicates Hyman's study is a fascinating illumination 
of one of Shakespeare's most complex characters as well as a 
vigorous and attractive demonstration that Shakespeare's infinite 
variety is best served by critical variety. Though Enright works to 
expel critical terminologies in his analyses and Hyman labors to 
interweave them in his, both critics succeed in their shared goal of 
illuminating rather than obfuscating the wonder of Shakespeare's 
genius, and the modern student of Shakespeare is richer for their 
efforts. 

Samuel Crowl 

Ohio University 


Mira Wilkins, THE EMERGENCE OF MULTINATIONAL ENTER- 
PRISE, American Business Abroad from the Colonial Era to 1914 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1970), 310 pp. 


Scholars in business and economics have been giving increasing 
attention to the explosive growth of the multinational corporation 
since the Second World War. International business is an agency of 
change, a vehicle of material progress, a disturber of the status 
quo and, by its very nature, a supranational integrative force. It 
has often been observed that the sales of U.S. manufacturing firms 
abroad greatly exceed our commodity exports. Multinational cor- 
porations have become the major channel for the conduct of eco- 
nomic relations among sovereign nation states. 

Mira Wilkins' contribution to this literature, THE EMERGENCE 
OF MULTINATIONAL ENTERPRISE, is the first attempt "to pull 
together the elements that comprise the history of American busi- 
ness abroad before World War I."" The author has amassed a vast 
amount of information on her topic: in addition to surveying the 
relevant literature, she has examined company records, national 
archives, and university manuscript collections. She also inter- 
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viewed hundreds of business men around the world, many of whom 
supplied her with corporate histories and records. The resulting 
book is a well-organized, thoroughly-researched and vivid business 
history. The volume comprises ten chapters and is supported by a 
31- page bibliography and an extensive list of notes (pp. 253-296). 
Wilkins did her research under the auspices of the Columbia Gradu- 
ate School of Business with the assistance of a Ford Foundation 
grant. 

Many readers will be surprised to read that J.J. Servan-Schreiber's 
concern about American business domination of Europe is hardly 
new. Wilkins cites three publications that appeared in London in 
1901-1902, entitled respectively, THE AMERICAN INVASION, THE 
AMERICAN INVADERS, and the AMERICANIZATION OF THE 
WORLD. (p. 71) Indeed, even as the U.S. position continued to be 
that of an international debtor-borrower, a good index of a "devel- 
oping" rather than an "industrialized" nation, America's early in- 
vestments abroad were a triumph of ingenuity: "new products, new 
methods of manufacturing, and new sales and advertising tech- 
niques" (p. 65). 

In the author's view, two prerequisites for international business 
were absent before the Civil War, i.e., speedy transportation and 
communication to distant places and transformation of the Ameri- 
can corporation into a national enterprise (p. 35). Businessmen had 
tolearn to think on a national (as distinct from local or state) scale 
before they could consider the prospects of operations abroad, 

The pattern of U. S. direct investments abroad before 1914 was 
conditioned by what is now a familiar complex of forces: the at- 
tractions of growing markets, exploitable low-cost raw materials 
and official policies of the capital exporting and importing nations. 
In chapters 6 to 8, the author analyzes the "spillover" effect of 
U. S. business investments in nearby areas: Mexico, Canada and 
the Caribbean. 

Mexico, under the modernizing autocratic rule of Porfirio Diaz 
from the late 1870's to 1911, attracted more U.S. direct invest- 
ment than any other country. Wilkins' discussion of the many posi- 
tive contributions of U.S. capital and enterprise south of the Rio 
Grande serves as a necessary .corrective of some of the current 
fashions in Mexican economic history of that era. Unlike Mexico, 
where the main investments were in railroads, mining and land, in 
Canada by 1908 the largest single sector of direct investment was 
in manufacturing (p. 144). The combination of protective tariffs 
and relatively high and growing per capita income north of the 
border were the crucial elements that induced U. S. industrial 
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operations in Canada. Again, in contrast to Mexico at that time, 
the Canadians could contribute both capital and top managerial 
talent in joint ventures with the U.S. firms. 

It is a commonplace that manufacturing ranked below mining in 
terms of book value of U.S. direct investment abroad in 1914, 
Wilkins argues however (and we agree) that the great number of 
individual and often small investments in plants contributed the 
"root investment" in manufacturing abroad-- the foundation for 
subsequent expansion (p. 206). 

The multinational corporation has recently come under sharp 
criticism, particularly from spokesmen of the "Third World" coun- 
tries. Mira Wilkins' book, by illuminating the formative develop- 
ment of American enterprise abroad, contributes significantly to 
our understanding. 

Eric N. Baklanoff 
University of Alabama 


Robert A. Nisbet, SOCIAL CHANGE AND HUMAN HISTORY (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1969), 335 pp. $6.95. 


Educational philosophers and historians have long been concerned 
with the role and scope of social change, particularly today. Pro- 
fessor Nisbet's work is valuable for its careful analysis of differ- 
ent theories of social change from early Greek to the present. 

Nisbet first sets forth "the essential sources and contexts of 
the Western idea of social development." (p. 3) He then traces 
broad lines of growth concepts from antiquity to the present. In 
so doing, a theme of developmentalism is discovered in the Greek 
use of the word PHYSIS which has influenced philosophers, sociolo- 
gists, and historians in their analysis of change. Physis meant 
looking at the internal growth of athing interms ofits own nature. 
Metaphor played a key role, for it served to bridge the conceptual 
gap between processes of birth, growth and death in the individual 
life wherever and in whatever form it existed, and idealized por- 
trayal of social evolution. But Nisbet indicates abuses of the meta- 
phor of growth persisted in many studies of social development. 
The difficulty arose essentially when metaphors of growth were 
given literal revelance, not "just to abstractions and wholes, but 
to the concrete stuff of history, to the highly empirical problems 
of change which are the substances of contemporary social sci- 
ences." (p, 251) This error is found to be the basic ingredient for 
a persistent tendency in Western scholarship, whether in the 
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classical or the Christian tradition, to find in the record of man- 
kind's history a whole array of factors which simply are not there. 
Among these are viewing social change as immanent, necessary, 
continual, uniform and directional. 

Professor Nisbet concludes his book with a chapter titled "The 
Irrevelance of Metaphor" which indicates that methodology in the 
social sciences needs to be reoriented and redirected toward com- 
parative history and historiography rather than with abstract com- 
parative methods and broad development themes stressing the 
naturalness of growth. By history "I do not mean, obviously, simple 
narration, for that, after all, is not basic to the craft of histori- 
ography any more than is any one of its other techniques. The 
methodology of history lies in its concern with the concrete, the 
particular, and its strict observance of the limits of time."(p. 268) 
If, suggests Professor Nisbet, we view social change through the 
methodology of history, there is a clear indication that mores, 
folkways and social institutions record a "priority of fixity." 
(p. 270) Not only is change unnatural but Nisbet finds theories of 
change, and the developmental themes revolving around the accept- 
ance of such change as inherent in the nature of man and society, 
in error in predicting progressive continuity of all cultures. "There 
is not the slightest empirical evidence for this when we confine 
attention to the concrete area and to finite time." (p. 291) Thus, 
Nisbet finds through a historical orientation "a priority of fixity," 
a non-directional movement, discontinuity, no necessity, no uni- 
formity in all human social orders. If this is the case, the theories 
built around the developmental themes of inevitability of cultural 
progress are invalid sources of knowledge, although as Nisbet points 
out, developmental themes may be valuable sources of generalized 
patterns or structures of vast abstract social evolution. Two 
statements seem to summarize the key points of Nisbet's work. 
First, he sees one conclusion from empirical studies, old or new. 
"The theory of change embodied in both the classical theory of 
social evolution and the contemporary theories of neoevolutionism 
and of functionalism is singularly without merit when it comes to 
our understanding of the nature of change, the conditions under 
which change takes place, and the effects of change upon social 
behavior." (p. 270) Thus the preconceptions regarding change by 
scholars very generally have led them to ask the wrong questions 
and arrive at the wrong conclusions. The inevitability of continuous 
progressive, directional, uniform change in cultures simply is in- 
valid as a source of knowledge for social movement, according to 
Nisbet. Nisbet indicates part of the difficulty may well be the 
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tendency of social scientists to confuse mere motion or activity 
with change. Secondly, Nisbet indicates he is aware of the com- 
plexities involved in the study of cultures. "Generalization is be- 
yond question what we seek from the empirical and concrete. But 
it is generalization from the empirical, the concrete, and the his- 
torical --not generalization achieved through their dismissal, not 
generalization drawn from metaphor and analogy. Whatever the 
demands of a social theory, the first demands to be served are 
those of the social reality we find alone in the historical record. 
All else is surely secondary." (p. 304) 

Although I found Professor Nisbet's work at times in need of 
organization and clarity, and missed a clear and direct connection 
between the first chapter and the last, his work deserves careful 
attention of educators for a number of reasons. First, there are 
in the book a number of illustrations for teaching methodology in 
the social sciences that serve to make the study of history truly 
an exciting quest not dealing solely with factual material but re- 
lating the specific, concrete, and particular to the universals of 
mankind, "I am suggesting that when we come down in our analysis 
from abstract wholes such as mankind and civilization, within 
which, by definition, all change must be internally based, to the 
social behavior of human beings, considered in time and in place, 
significant change is overwhelmingly the result of non - develop- 
mental facts, that is to say, factors inseparable from external 
events and intrusions." (p. 280) My second point grows out of the 
first. Nisbet indicates not only that history affected by external 
events, but more importantly, what true change and often progress 
that has occurred in human history comes generally from external 
happenings, tensions and pressures, The externalevent or intru- 
sion into social orders resistent to change and highly conservative, 
"is one of the commonest of all sources of change." (p. 281) 

The external event "may be the set of processes of intrusions, 
impact, and mixture which lies behind that greatest of all Western 
cultural and social efflorescences, the fifth century B.C. in Greece 
or it may be so relatively simple a matter as the 'invasion' of a 
ghetto or poverty-culture by Federal administrators or civil rights 
militants." (p. 281) 

Third, the excellent scholarship in the book provides the educator 
with a sound resource work from which to develop some new teach- 
ing units. The author traces the work of philosophers, historians 
and social scientists in a manner that encourages the reader to 
explore men and their ideas further and in greater depth. 
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As an educator facing an unknown future, I found Nisbet's refer- 
ences to external events as sources of progress and growth to be 
particularly helpful in understanding campus unrest and response 
to such unrest insuch programs as Open Admission, quota systems, 
and innovations in higher education. 


James J. Van Patton 
Visiting Professor 
University of Valle 
Cali, Colombia, S. A. 


Stephan Korner, WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY? ONE PHILOSOPHER'S 
ANSWER (London and Baltimore: Allen Lane, The Penguin Press, 
1969), xiii plus 290 pp., index, bibliography. $7.95 (50s) 


When someone of Korner's international reputation as a first 
rate philosopher and scholar, one who has repeatedly published 
original and highly innovative books on many aspects of philosophy, 
comes to write a book entitled WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY, it is not 
only a significant publishing event in the discipline, but merits the 
close attention of all who have been puzzled by the perennial and 
elusive question expressed in the title. Unlike authors of so many 
books of this kind currently available, KSrner avoids the temptation 
of simply articulating his own philosophic convictions [compare e.g., 
Martin Heidegger, WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY?], and also avoids the 
even more frequent practice of compiling a smorgasbrod or pot- 
pourri of contemporary metaphilosophic speculations [compare e.g., 
H. W. Johnstone, Jr. (ed.), WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY?]. Rather, 
Kdrner endeavors to present the diversity of philosophic positions 
without just setting down "a catalogue of various approaches to a 
problem." To achieve this, Kérner sets up criteria for selecting 
viable problems (for him a philosophic problem "should be capable 
of being stated briefly and should. . . be likely. . . to prove in- 
tellectually fertile by suggesting new insights and new lines of 
philosophical and non- philosophical inquiry." [p. 5]), and wisely 
draws on his previously published work to give the book direction 
and unity of perspective. 

Korner divides his discussion into five parts. Part I sets down 
problems that, according to Kérner, continue to interest the phi- 
losopher (class existence, infinity and continuity, Hume's challenge, 
mind-body problem, morality, justice, freedom and determinism, 
et al), carefully showing the reader why these problems indeed are 
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problems. He goes on to discuss with admirable impartiality alter- 
nate possibilities for methods of philosophy (phenomenological de- 
scription, philosophical analysis, methods in metaphysics), Part II 
discusses logic, mathematics, and philosophy of science. Here 
logical paradoxes and alternate theories for the foundation of 
mathematics follow brief expositions of current logico-mathemati- 
cal symbolism. Kérner's discussion of the philosophy of science 
fully developed in his earlier book, EXPERIENCE AND THEORY. 

Part III examines the perplexities in the theories of action and 
value. To accomplish this Korner not only utilizes aspects of some 
of the classic moralists (Aristotle, Kant, Bentham), but introduces 
the application of three-valued intuitionist logic to the successful 
scrutiny of actions and values, enabling him to show quite con- 
vincingly why merely formal considerations can not pretend to 
wholly replace normative ethics. Part IV is perhaps the most re- 
warding, since here Kdrner undertakes to critically examine meta- 
physics. After examining ontological, epistemological, and histori- 
cal models (i.e., Aristotle, Kant, Collingwood), K8rner presents 
his own original and philosophically exciting formulation, suggesting 
a viable method for the corrigibility of metaphysics, a method that 
has its rudiments, as far as I know, in his book, CONCEPTUAL 
THINKING. Essentially it is this. If we consider metaphysical 
theories as categorial frameworks, then by employment of what 
K8rner calls "exhibition analysis," modification of these frame- 
works by means of exhibition analysis as well as speculative pro- 
posals for alteration of the categorial frameworks can be justified, 
inadequate frameworks rejected, and so forth. The exciting point, 
if Kérner is right, as I think he is, is that metaphysical alterna- 
tives need not merely reflect the likes and dislikes of metaphysi- 
cians. Part V concludes the book with a highly compressed back- 
ward glance to the history of philosophy and some penetrating, 
albeit brief comments on contemporary philosophy and its future. 

Finishing Kbrner's book one has a sort of breathless feeling, as 
if one had read volumes of philosophy by some--per impossible-- 
speed-reading method. At first this seems a major flaw: there is 
too much that is too concentrated, rendered too quickly (e.g., Kant 
in four pages, Marxist philosophy of History in two and a half). In- 
deed, R. J. Hirst has criticized Kérner on this point, claiming that 
the book fails to fulfil its aims, for its compactness and "high- 
speed" rendition will leave the beginner behind. Hirst further chids 
K8rner for being unable, due to his "undoubted erudition," to step 
into the beginner's shoes [PHILOSOPHICAL BOOKS, XI (1970) pp. 12- 
14]. Upon some reflection, however, Hirst's criticism is ill con- 
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ceived and misses the originality of Kérner's book. Had Kérner 
stepped into the beginner's shoes, as Hirst would have had him do, 
Kérner's book would in all likelihood duplicate to a large degree 
books already available, such as Elmer Sprague's WHAT IS PHI- 
LOSOPHY? As it stands, Kérner's book is not a duplication or re- 
statement of any "what-is-philosophy" book that Iknow. The flaw 
in the book is not that it misses its aim, but rather that Kérner 
overestimated the abilities of the beginning philosophy student or, 
as is more likely, failed to make clear what he meant by 'beginner,' 
This, I think, is a minute "flaw" indeed. Consider this: if by 
"beginners' we understand beginning graduate students in philosophy, 
a large variety of whom come nowadays from backgrounds other 
than the traditional A.B. in Philosophy (viz. anthropology, soci- 
ology, mathematics, physics, psychology, literature, to name a 
few), then Korner's book is not only intelligible and useful to be- 
ginners, but is in fact a valuable assessment of current philosophic 
thought that can act as a rare passkey to what is happening in the 
philosopher's marketplace as well as to much future philosophising. 
There is no other book quite like it, and in that sense it fills an 
otherwise gaping void. 

In concluding it can be said, then, that the expectations I had in 
picking up Koérner's WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY were not disappointed, 
and any student standing on the threshold of serious study of phi- 
losophy would be well advised to consider this one philosopher's 
answer, 

J. M. Riteris 
Indiana University-Purdue University 
at Indianapolis 


Herb Snitzer, LIVING AT SUMMERHILL (Toronto: Collier-Macmillan 
Company Ltd., 1968), 144 pp. $1.95. 


LIVING AT SUMMERHILL is intended to take us inside the famed 
School of A. S. Neill and even let us eavesdrop on what is going on. 
Included are pages of photographs, transcripts of portions of the 
Saturday night General Meetings, and parts of math and French 
classes. Also included is a record of one of Neill's psychological 
discussions with the kids on Tuesday evenings. Interspersed among 
all this is Snitzer's personal reactions to Neill, his wife Ena, the 
Staff, and the School with its many activities. 

Surely, such a work should convey to the reader and viewer a 
"feel" for the vital, alive community that is Summerhill. Instead, 
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what we have here is a segmented window on the school that ac- 
curately transmits information about bits and pieces of the school 
rather than a panoramic lens held by a poet- photographer that 
would convey some of the sense of community that has been the 
essence of the Summerhill venture for the last forty-six years. 
This spirit is one that has largely eluded many Summerhillian type 
schools, with the apparent exception of George Dennison's all too 
brief venture in New York City (The First Street School). 

Before we can comment appropriately on the fragmentation in 
Snitzer's book it is necessary to address ourselves to what can be 
seen through his windows and then probe the relationship between 
this and the idea of community. Let us particularly focus on those 
aspects of the school that has interested and concerned visitors to 
the school--particularly American school teachers. 

Since the subject of lessons is one of the earliest raised by 
teacher-visitors let us begin in that area. Even as we examine 
Snitzer's treatment of lessons one must keep inmind that for Neill 
conventional subject matters are relatively unimportant save as 
the child is genuinely interested in them. What does matter most 
to Neill is human emotions. To paraphrase Neill, if the emotions 
are free the intellect will take care of itself. 

Any discussion of lessons at Summerhill must bear in mind that 
the child is free to attend or not to attend class according to his 
desire. The only attendance restraints are those imposed by the 
class, restraints which are designed to discourage kids from coming 
one day and not the next. While many subjects are apparently con- 
ceived and taught in quite aconventional manner, particularly those 
that tie in with college entrance exams, some, such as ceramics 
and carpentry, are conceived and handled much less conventionally. 
In spite of considerable conventionality all classes visited displayed 
much use of humor along with an honesty of encounter that is rare 
in a classroom. Moreover, when Neill is the teacher, there is a 
playful use of wit that cannot help but have among its consequences 
the improvement of the child's oral communication. 

It needs tobe pointed out here for those unfamiliar with Summer- 
hill that Neill's unorthodox aims of schooling are reflected in 
staffing. He wants an individual who is primarily a warm, giving 
person who could function well in an intimate community such as 
Summerhill. Hopefully, this person is also competent in one or 
more subject matters. Given the perennial precariousness of the 
budget as well as the shortage of teachers in certain areas such as 
science and math the ideal staffer is sometimes hard to come by. 
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Peering through another glass we come upon the Saturday night 
General Meetings where almost all school regulations are made and 
where any possible disciplining is meted out. Note, the Meeting 
makes almost all rules and metes out almost all penalties because 
those acts that threaten the survival of the school are exempted 
by Neill from General Meeting governance. Included here are acts 
bound by British law and custom. Given the fact that everyone, 
students and staff alike, have only one vote, the visitor often 
wonders how adults and kids can really view each other as equals in 
terms of the right to self-assertiveness. In fact, they generally 
do. Instead of adults being able to browbeat the kids, for instance, 
one finds the kids so genuinely lacking in fear of adult authority 
that it is not unusual to see a child arguing vigorously with a staff 
member in the Meeting and often even carrying the day--although 
not always. Kids do seem to exercise an amazing sense of justice 
that is usually evident when they feel sufficiently free to be 
themselves. 

A most interesting pane is the one that gives us a glimpse of the 
Tuesday night sessions led by Neill himself. These discussions deal 
with the general psychological concerns of the kids aiming at en- 
hancing their self-understanding. When Neill talks of guilt, sex, or 
stealing for instance, even though there is a genuinely open give and 
take, Neill is decidedly in command of the situation and is indeed 
quite persuasive. It is here where we are offered the best glimpse 
of Neill's profound influence on the whole enterprise. 

Having now looked briefly at the pedagogical, governmental, and 
therapeutic sides of the school we return to the reviewer's dis- 
comfort with Snitzer's work. My principle reaction to the book is 
one of boredom. Nothing ever really comes to life. The sense of a 
vital community that is Summerhill, fostered by commitment, 
humor and personal warmth is lacking. We catch glimpses of these 
but they never come together in a way that informs them with 
meaning and purpose. 

In a way my reaction to the book puzzles me. I am definitely 
interested in Summerhill, have read many of Neill's works, and was 
lucky enough to be able to visit the School in the Summer of 1967. 
Yet, Iam bored by the book. 

It is possible, of course, that I read something into the idea of 
Summerhill that is really not there. And that something is the idea 
of community. Yet if Iam mistaken, it seems to be impossible to 
explain what has held the school together for so many years. How 
does one account for the kids' genuine concern for each other if 
there isnot some kind of community spirit? From my observations 
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this particular concern even extends to the relationships between 
the adolescents and the younger kids. They actually seem to enjoy 
and value each other as persons. 

Maybe what needs to be published about Summerhill is some kind 
of presentation that makes evident this feeling among all members 
of the community. If it should turn out that this is unconveyable 
then Snitzer is to be rather admired for attempting the impossible. 

I do believe that it is conveyable and Snitzer's work has failed in 
this regard. A sense of freedom, a sense of joy, and a sense of 
community--this is the secret of Summerhill. This is what Snitzer 
fails to convey, even with the aid of many photographs. Without 
this sense one has little more than the report of an accrediting 
agency. 

Joseph Kirschner 
Youngstown State University 








